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EUROPE AND AMERICA, 
ALTHOUGH the Austro-Prussian quarrel continues to menace 

the peace of Europe, it is so uninteresting in itself that, until 

the great German war actually breaks out—which, sooner or ' 


later, it inevitably must do—it will be difficult to get people | leadership of Germany; and, considering how constantly 


in England to pay any great attention to the dispute. When | Prussia has gained and Austria has lost ground during the 
the struggle does begin, it will not be. merely the possession | present century, we cannot help thinking that fortune wil] 
of Schleswig or Holstein that will be contended for, but the ' still favour the former, and that the united Germany of the 
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future will be the country of M. de Bismarck enlarged, and, 
it is to be hoped, considerably improved, The peace meetings 
that have been held in various parts of Germany ought not to 
be misunderstood. The Prussian Liberals are most, unwilling 
just now that Prussia should go to war with Austria, not 
because they object to fighting Austria, but because they 
have a very strong objection to the first great step 
towards German unity being taken under the direction of 
the present anti-Liberal Government, with M. de Bismarck at 
its head. The Prussians, and, above all, the Prussian Liberais, 
look upon Austria as a non-German Power, and ask how an 
empire can be called German which numbers among its popula- 
tion 8,000,000 Germans and 27,000,000 Hungarians, Bohemians, 
Poles, and Sclavonians of various breeds. Instead of sétting 
their faces against a war with Austria, the Prussians would 
welcome such # contest if it were to be carried on under 
Liberal colours, The Prussian Liberals will some day claim 
Austria’s German provinces for a united Germany, as the 
Italians will claim the Venetian provinces for a uuited Italy. 
Let this process of adding like to like be continued, and it is 
evident that the Austrian empire must be pulled to pieces, 

In the meanwhile, it is not at all impossible that M. de 
Bismarck may even now take the great Prussian and united 
Germany ‘game into his own hands, And here we may 
observe that this M. de Bismarck, with all his faults, has been 
misunderstood and misrepresented to avery greatextent, He 
is a believer in Frederick the Great and the future of Prussia ; 
and it cannot be denied that he is aa unscrupulous in the 
means he employs as Mr. Carlyle’s hero himself. But be is 
not the first statesman who has made the power and prosperity 
of his country his sole object, and who, in pursuing this 
object, has not hesitated to sacrifice everything that stood in 
his way, 

A politician of a very different character, who was not held 
in high esteem when he first made his appearance in public, 
but who is now generally admitted to be a man of lofty 
views and of great administrative ability, is Mr. Andrew 
Johnson, who aspires to being known in after ages as the 
reconstructor of the American Union, The American people, 
notwithstanding any temporary disturbance of their equa- 
nimity, are a sagacious and practical people, and less 
experience of the evils of war than many other nations 
would have required sufficed to bring them back to their 
customary and habitual exercise of reason and reflection. 
For the last four years the events which have taken place in 
the United States have occupied the attention of a very large 
number of the statesmen and people of Europe, and, above all, 
of England ; and, now that peace bas been restored, there is 
no party in England which, on due reflection, can regret 
that result. Great Britain, as Mr. Seward once pointed 
out in a celebrated despatch to the American Minister 
in London, has, within the last forty-five years, changed 
character and purpose. She has become a power for 
production rather than a power for destruction, and is 
now committed to a policy of industry, not of ambi- 
tion—a policy of peace, not of war, Comparing England's 
present domestic condition with that of any former period, it 
is easy to see that the new career on which she has entered 
is as wise as it is beneficent, Her success in this career 
requires peace throughout the civilised world, and nowhere 
so much as on the American Continent ; but permament die- 
memberment of the American Union, whether in consequence 
of the intervention of England or not, would have been per- 
petual war—civil war. The new Confederacy, which a few 
men in England wished to aid into existence, wust, like every 
other new State, have sought to expand itself northward, 
westward, and southward; and no part of the American 
Continent or of the adjacent islands could have expected to 
remain in peace. 

The policy of the American Government in endeavouring 
to overcome the Southern Secessionists, whom it subdued 
a year ago, but with whom it only now declares itself officially 
to be at peace, was a good deal censured in England at the 
beginning of the war. But most of us are ready to admit now 
that the American Government did just what Great Britain 
herself would have done if an attempt had been made to 
detach Ireland, or Scotland, or England from the United 
Kingdom in order to erect it into a separate State, In sucha 
case our Government would have no argument, would enter 
into no debate on the subject. Neither the adverse opinions 
of theoretical writers, nor precedents drawn from the practice 
of other nations, or even if they could be from her own, would 
modify her course, which she would follow all the more 
vigorously if internal resistance fortified itself with alliances 
throughout the world. 

The agent® of the Confederate States affected to under- 
value the power which the Union could exercise for self- 
preservation, and made strenuous endeavours to mislead 
foreign Governments on the subject. It is true that the 
Government was powerless to resist the Southerners as long 
as it was practically in their own hands and managed to 
favour their designs, Its executive department was panic- 
stricken, its legislature divided and distracted, its army 
demoralised and betrayed, its fortifications virtually sur- 
rendered, its navy dispersed, and its credit prostrated, 
Even the people themselves were bewildered by the 
sudden appearance of such unlooked-for and appalling 
dangers. All this demoralisation gradually passed away, 
and it soon appeared that in the United States, as 
everywhere else, the greatest vigour was found combined 
with the greatest power of elasticity, We have seen, from the 
energy and real strength displayed by the Northern Americans 
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during the war, of which it may now be hoped that even the 
traces will soon disappear, that resources prudently left unem- 
barrassed are more available than creait in foreign markets, 
and that the loyalty of a brave and free people is more reliable 
than standing armies, 

After seventy years of tranquillity and harmony unparal- 
leled in the experience of States, the Americans had to prove 
by demonstration in war that their institutions were adapted 
to defence against aggression and even for aggrandisement of 
empire, The proof was given, and the world has confeased the 
truth established, 


THE NORTHUMBERLAND AFLOAT. 

As we informed our readera in our last week's Number, the 
Northumberland was safely launched on Tuesday week, and has 
now been taken into the Victoria Docks to be fitted with her 
engines and otherwise completed for delivery to Government, Our 
Engraving repreeents the sbip as she lay in the Thames after the 
a with the camels used in floating her still attached to 

e hull, , 
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NeW LIFE-BOATS.—The National Life-boat Institution sent, @ few days 
since, two fine new life-boats to the coast. One is to be stationed at Hayle, 
in Cornwall, and the other at Braunton, North Devon. Each boat is 32 {t. 
long, and rows ten oars double banked. The Hayle life-boat, which is 
named the Isis, is the benevolent gift to the institution of Oxtord University, 
It was publiciy launched in tne river Iais on Tuesday last, and was manned 
on the occasion by the eight undergraduates who recently distinguished 
themselves on the Thames. The Braunton life-boat, which has been pre- 
sented to the society by Mr. and Mrs, Jeremy, of Lea Coombe House, Devon- 
shire, was also publicly launched at Barnstaple on Thursday last. <A free 
conveyance was readily given to the boats to their destinations by the Great 
Western, London and South-Western, and the other continuous lines of rail- 
way. The National Life-boat Institution has now 167 life-boats in con- 
nection with it. Of these fifteen are stationed on the coasts of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, at the following places :—Kxmouth, ‘Teignmouth, Plymouth, 
Fowey, Lizard, Porthleven, Penzance, Sennen Cove, St. Ives, Hayle, New- 
quay, Padstow, Budebaven, Appledore, and Braunton. 


THE SOURCE OF CHOLERA.—Advices from Djeddah to the 2nd of April 
state that a large number of pilgrims on arriving had been installed in khans, 
where they were to remain for come time before continuing their journey. 
Those buildings were satisfactory in a hygienic point of view. The distance 
between Djeddah and Mecca ie about fifty miles, and was formerly traversed 
in fifteen or sixteen hours, Henceforth it will be done in twenty-four, and 
be divided into three stages. At each of the resting-places will be established 
well-organised caravanseries, where the pilgrims may stay to pass the night. 
At Mecca precautions of every kind have been adopted ; a large lazaretto has 
been founded near the town, with a hospital where sick travellers may 
remain until they bave recovered, The most considerable reform yet effected 
is that relative to the sacrifices, The animals are now to be slaughtered in 
large trenches 3ft, deep, and instead of the flesh and entrails being left ex- 
posed to the air until they are in a state of decomposition, they will be 
covered over with carth at sunset. That improvement is expected to cause 
great discontent to the fanatic Mussulmans, but the great Cheriff, whose 
conduct in the present conjuncture is highly commended, has sufficient 
troops at hia command to enforce those regulations, 


Tur NATIONAL DEBT.—We must not accumulate on posterity the cost 
of efforta of whica they wil! have just as many themselves. The “ evils ofa 
day” must be met by the people of the day; none else can measure or com- 
prehend them. The expense of temporary exigencies must be borne at once ; 
that cf enduring achievements may be permitted to remain to subsequent 
times. The case then is simple : we are bound to pay off the loans contracted 
for small wars and other incidental expenses, if the state of our taxation is 
such as not to subject us in so doing to more than equivalent evils. The 
object of paying off the debts is to prevent poaterity’s being burdened with 
excessive and bad taxation, There is, therefore,no ground why we should 
submit to that taxation ourselves. We are bound to see that posterity ie as 
well off as ourselves, But we are not bound to see that it is better off, 
Happily, in the present day, our taxation has been so much reduced that we 
could without a oo effort make a regular annual sacrifice for the 
payment of our debt. haps, our taxation might in some degree be better 
adjusted ; there are some straitened classes in this country who acutely feel 
what pay to the Government ; but the mass of the nation do not feel it. 
On the w the balk of the community psy their taxes very willingly and 
very easily. It ig scarcely desirable to reduce our taxation much beiew its 
pregent amount ; and it is therefore evidently our duty to use a surplus, not 
in remitting taxes which we hardly feel, and might just as weil pay, but in 
liquidating debt which may oblige posterity te recur to painful, depressing, 
and injurious imposte.— Zhe Economist, 


Ovr SUPPLY OF COAL.—Locomotion by steam on land and water is at 
present condacted on a frightfally wasteful system. No person can look 
upon the immense bunkers of our steam-vessels, or the well-stored tenders of 
our railway-trains, or see the funnels and chimneys vomiting forth the 
clouds of sinoke, without a feeling of regret that the power evolved by the 
coai is not more economically and more effectually applied than av the 
preeent time. In every department of manufacturing industry in which 
steam-power is employed the same grievous waste is constantly taking place, 
It bas been eatimaved that the aggregate steam-power used in the United 
Kingdom is equal to that of 400,000,000 of men, or twice the power of the 
whole adult population of the globe. The combustion of two pounds of coal 
gives out sufficient power to raise a man to the summit of Mont Blanc. One 
pound of coal in the bést-constructed engines should be capable of raising 
1,000,000 Ib. a pe but the actual mechanical power which is eet free 
in every pound of consumed is sufficient to raise to the same height 
ten times that weight. Taking the average of the engines in use, it m»y be 
assumed that not one third of the smaller of these powers is obtained from the 
coal, and, consequently, as Sir William Armstrong pointod out at the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, “the average quantity of 
coal which we expend in realising a given effect by means of the steam- 
engine is about thirty times greater than would be requisite with an abso- 
lutely perfect engine.” The same alarming waste of fuel is continuall 
going on in the furnaces, where the ores of iron and other minerals srefeced, 
The combustion in many of these is so imperfect thut clouds of powdered 
carbon in the form of smoke pass into the air to darken the skies with two 
thirds of their heating power undeveloped. In our houses the same extrava- 
gant waste of coal power takes place. We consume for domestic use one 
ton of coal per head of the population, or about 30,000,000 tons in a year. 
“If any one,” says Sir William Armstrong, “ will consider that a single 
pound of coal applied to a well-constructed steam-engine boiler is sufficient 
to evaporate 101b., or one gallon of water, and if he will compare this effect 
with the insignificant quantity of water that can be boiled off in steam by a 
pound of coal consumed in an ordinary kitchen fire, he will be able to appre- 
ciate the enormous waste which takes place by the commen methods of burn- 
ing coals for culinary purposes.” — Railway News, 

SINGULAR DISCOVERY OF A MISER’S Hoarp.—On Saturday last a 
singular inquiry took place before Mr. Whitehead, deputy coroner, at a small 
village near Rochdale. About fifty years ago a person named James Wild, 
whom his family and relations described as of a miserly and greedy dis- 
position, built a cottage at a village named Gravelhole, about three miles 
from Rochdale, and carried on there the trade of a grocer and farmer. He 
married and hed six children. In 1838 he died very suddenly ; and his eldest 
son, who is blind, end named Francis Wild, stated at the inquiry that his 
father left the family ten cottages and a share in the farming stock. After 
his father’s death his mother frequently stated that her husband must have 
concealed money, and brooded over not finding it very much, rntil at iast 
she committed suicide. Shortly before his father’s death his mother asked 


ceiling over the pantry, aud it was 
hter), The old house at Gravelhole 


pulied 
mortar and bricks fell out. While one of the 


man in When the inquiry was first made by the Deputy 
Coroner he was ordered to attend, bat he refused. A summons was then 
issued against him, but he still persisted in not attending. At last he was 
brought up on a warrant. After being sworn and giving an account of how 
the parse got into his ion he gave evidence very reluctantly, and 
stated that there was only £29 in the purse, which he had spent in paying 
ing clothes. Pat it was proved that he had given £60 to bis 
p tor him, besides debts that he hed paid, The jury gavee 
effect that the money was not tregsure-trove, and did not 
but should be handed over to the heirs-at-law of the 
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SJo:eign Jntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

There is no domestic ness rom Paris. Attention is entirely 
occupied with the German question and with the prospective move- 
ments of the Court, 

BELCIUM. 


Petitions have been presented 1o the Chamber of Deputies from 
the inhabitants of the neutral territory of Moresnet, in which the 
latter complain that Prussia is secretly intriguing, as in 1815, with 
the view of appropriating the mines of the Vieilles Montagnes, 
These petitions have been referred to a special committee, who, it ig 
expected, will make their report without delay. 


ITALY. 

The journals of Florence publish news from Venetia, according 
to which the Austrian Government has ordered all its land and 
naval forces to be placed upon a war footing by the Ist of May 
All soldiers on furlough are said to have been recalled and 
armed, and arrangements made for an extraordinary concentration 
of troops in the province of Rovigo. 

Prince Amadeus was thrown ont of an open carriage in which 
be was driving, on the 19th, at Parma, The Prince escaped with a 
few slight contusions, and is progressing satisfactorily. 


HUNCARY. 

The conference between the joint Committee of the Hungarian 
Diet and the deputation from the Diet of Croatia held its first formal 
sitting on the 20th inst., to negotiate on the question of the union 
of Croatia with Hungary. General harmony prevailed, and a 
favourable result is expected from the negotiations. 

it is rumoured that the Emperor will appoint four Secretaries of 
State for Hungary, to whom tbe Departments of Finance, Luterior 
Public Works, and Commerce will be intrusted. ; 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Onr intelligence from New York is to the 14th inst, 

The House of Representatives had passed the Civil Rights Bill 
over the President's veto by 122 to 41 votes, The bill is now law. 
The House had also instructed the Judiciary Committee to inquire 
if there is probable cause to believe that Mr. Davis and others were 
implicated in the assassination of President Lincoln, cr are 
guilty of treason, and, if so, what measures are necessary 
te bring them to a speedy trial, The House had adopted 
a resolution from the Committee on Foreign Affairs asking 
the President what steps he had taken and what Congressional 
legislation was necessary to protect the American fisheries. Mr. 
Raymond explained the views of the Committee, and said that both 
the American and Canadian Governments would probably agree 
that by the abrogation of the treaty of 1854 both parties were 
thrown back upon the Convention of 1818, whereby Americans 
were permitted to fish within three miles of the coast. He had no 
idea that the American Government would ever conzent to 
drawing a line from headland to headiand. It was important to 
have a naval force to protect American interests and to prevent a 
conflict, pending negotiations on the subject, if the Government saw 
fit to invite negotiations, 

President Jonnson had sent a message to Congress, embodying a 
report from Mr. Seward, to the effect that preparatory measures had 
been taken seasonably to send an adequate naval force to the fish- 
ing-grounds in order to protect the inverests of American citizens 
against unlawful violence. It is added that the attention of the 
President and the British Government has been directed to the 
question whether negotiation and legislation could be advantage- 
ously employed to adjust the fisheries question, These measures 
are not sufficiently matured to render it necessary to take Congres- 
sional action. 

Mr, Stewart had introduced a resolution into the Senate, which 
was referred to the Reconstruction Committee, proposing a 
Constitutional amendment prohibiting discrimination in matters 
of civil right or sutirage among the people on account of either race, 
colour, or previous condition of servitude, repudiating the rebel 
debt, and ignoring all claims for emancipated slaves, Tbe insur- 
rectionary States ratifying these conditions to be admitted to Con- 
gress, and the people to be amnestied, 

The District Judge of Virginia had decided that the President's 

proclamation did not restore the Habeas Corpus, The War 

epartment had instructed the Freedmen’s Bureau to inform the 

people of the South that the President’s proclamation did not relieve 
them from government by military law. 

The Calitornian Legisiature had passed a resolution calling upon 
the Government to interfere in order to prevent the establishment 
of the Mexican monarchy. 

The steamer England, from Liverpool, with 1300 p:rsons on 
board, had put into Halifax for medical assistance, having 160 cases 
of cholera and sixty deaths. She remained at Halifax, strictly 
quarantined. The captain believes some German passengers brought 
the epidemic aboard. 

The Fenian convention was in session at Eastport, Maine. The 
town was crowded with Fenians, and there were several Fenian 
veesels in the harbour, armed with howitzers and 20 pounders. A 
sailing-vessel escaped to sea, notwithstanding the presence of the 
United States Marshal in Eastport, Arms and ammunition were 
arriving at different points along the New Brunswick frontier. 
Several British gun-boats were off Eastport and Campo Bello, 
keeping steam up and portholes open, This menacing attitude 
was said to have caused a hostile feeling among Americau 
sympathisers with the Fenian cause, numbers of whom, 
together with some British deserters, were joining the Fenians. 
Communication between St. John and the western towns on the 
British side was reported to have been cut off by the Fenians. The 
garrison of Campo Bello had been reinforced, and earthworks had 
been thrown up, The Canadian authorities believed that tue 
movement on New Brunswick was a feint to cover an attack upon 
Canada, in conjunction with gun-boats from Chicago, At ‘Torouto 
Fenian arrests and the search for arms continued. The ‘Toronto 
head centre and others had been preliminarily examined before the 
magistrates. It was semi-officially announced that the State 
Department at Washington, in view of the Fenian agitation, had 
long since issued orders for the preservation of neutrality on the 
northern borders, 

MEXICO. 


Intelligence from Vera Cros to the 27th ult, announces that a 
great fire had taken place in the city of Mexico, destroying 
300,000 dols, worth of property. The Imperialists had been defeaied 
by the Liberals in Coahuila, with the loss of 140 killed, One hun- 
dred Americans had invaded Sonora, ostensibly in pursuit of Indians. 
Their intentions were not positively known. Tne Imperial com- 
mander at Chihuahua had shot three captured Liberal chiefe. 
—. bh — sa —— —_ = the camp of pier 

‘ernando n enup, The ialists had occupie 
Monterey, Loredo, and Pedras Negrés, ig 


SPAIN AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Spaniards have captured a Chilian transport, with 250 troops, 
south of the Island of Cuiloe, and the allied fleet is reported to te 
biockaded by the Spanish frigates Namancia and Bianca, in an inlet 
near Ancud, in the same island. The allies have sunk a vessel in 
the channel of the inlet, and stretched chains across to prevent the 
Spaniards approaching, 


PANAMA, 

A revelution broke out at Panama on the 24th ult., but was sap- 
ressed, Among the revolutionists killed were Leodus Sigurbia and 
aril; and among the prisoners is the Venezuelion General Level 

de Godd, 
CHINA. 


The Imperial army, commanded by General Paschao had obtained 
a complete victory over a body of 50,000 rebel, supposed to be the 
residue of the Taepings, in the north-east of the province of 
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Qaantung. The conflict lasted two days, and resulted in the whole 
ody of rebels being either slaughtered or taken prisoners, The 
Imperial army is being disbanded. Some of the troops had cet out 
with the victorious general for Hankow, in order to take the field 
against the Nyenfei. 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 
Tue Vienna correspondent of the Times, writing on the 2ist inst., 
has the following remarks as to the state of the relations between 
Austria and Prussia :-— 


The subjoined account of what has occurred here during the last few days 
will give a tolerably complete insight into the actual state of the relations 
between Austria and Prussia. Shortly after the receipt of Count Bismarck's 
reply to the Austrian despatch of the 7th inst. a Cabinet Council was held, 
at which it was resolved that another attempt should be made to come to an 
amicable understanding with Prussia. Some of the members of the Cabinet 
were of opinion that the correspondence with Count Bismarck ought to be 
discontinued, but they allowed themselves to be overruled by their colleagues, 
the Emperor, who seems to have a perfect horror of war, having declared 
that he wished to avoid even a temporary interruption of the diplomatic 
jntercouree with Prussia, In the evening of the 18th inst. fresh instructions 
were forwarded to Count Carolyi, and [ am credibly informed they are to the 
following effect:—The Imperial Government proposed simultaneous dis- 
armament of the Austrian and Prussian armies, and Count Carolyi is em- 
powered, should Count Bismarck be disposed to make difliculties,to declare that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph is prepared to prove his wish for peace and his full 
confidence in King William I. ** by beginning to disarm a day earlier than the 
latter.” According to my informans, Count Carolyi is at liberty to declare 
that Austria will begin to place her army on a complete peace footing on 
Wednesday, thew5th inst., if Prussia will promise to follow her example on 
the following day. The preparations which were being made for war have 
been interrupted, and the furlough men employed in the various industrial 
establishments in this city have received notice that for the moment their 
services are not required. The purchase of horses has been discontinued, 
and the orders a few days ago eent to the commanders of certain regiments 
of the Line have been countermanded, As Count Bismarck still maintains 
that Austria bas been arming ona grand ecale, it may be well to let you 
know what troops were in Bohemia on Thursday, the 12thinst. There 
were thirty-one battalions of the Line, of 350 men; a few battalions of 
Jagers, and two cavalry regiments, The whole force may have amounted to 
about 16,000 men, As the danger of war is no longer imminent, it may be 
stated that none of the fortresses in the northern part of the empire have 
yet received an adequate supply of provisions, &c. Count Bismarck has 
positively declared that Prussia did not begin to arm until after March 13 ; 
but this assertion is at variance with the reports forwarded by the military 
attachés of the foreign legations at Berlin to their respective Governments, 


On the same subject the Telegraph remarks :— 


In consequence of the immense number of communications now furnished 
through the telegraph from different parts of Europe respecting the Austro- 
Prussian difficulty, there is considerable danger that the public mind may be 
unnecessarily disturbed by rumours, without waiting to test their relative 
importance by careful consideration. To the category of untrustworthy 
reports we should be disposed to asrign the various telegrams which describe 
war between Austria and Italy as imminent, Down to the present date, no 
official information has been received confirming in any way the rumoured 
offensive and defensive alliance between the Governments of Berlin and 
Florence. No doubt—the wish probably being father to the thought—there 
has been and is througbout the peninsula a general belief in the early 
outbreak of civil war in Germany. In view of such a contingency, 
the Government of Italy has made certain military preparations, and has 
massed troops at Bologna and along the Venetian frontier. But, in spite of 
the solicitations of Herr von Bismarck, we believe the Italian Ministers bave 
positively declined to abandon a strictly defensive attitude till the tactics of 
Prussia shall be more clearly explained. In the event of war, Italy would 
unquestionably receive with favour any proposition from either of the Ten- 
tonic Powers which should hold out valid hopes of completing her unity by 
the acquisicion of Venetia ; but she is not prepared to engage single-handed 
in aconflict with Austria expressly to serve the designs of Prussia, The 
military preparations of Italy cannot justly be regarded as an immediate 
source of danger to Austria, since it is obvious that they are not for any 
practical purpose, except in the contingency of an attack upon the empire in 
the north; and the good sense which bas hitherto directed the policy of the 
South German Power will, doubtiess, hinder it {rom treating a mere demon- 
stration as a rerious attack. 

It is at Frankfort, we must repeat, not at Vienna, that the Austro-Prussian 
difficulty has to be solved ; and, thus far, the tenor of events encourages us 
to hope for @ pacific solution. Though the reply of Count Bismarck to 
Count Mensdorft’s proposal for a disarmament was not so frank and direct 
as could be desired, the tubstantial issue has been agreed upon by both sides ; 
and from this day, unless anything should arise in the interim to change the 
aspect of affairs, the disarmament will commence. Thus, pending the con- 
sideration of the Prussian proposals for federal reform, we may confidently 
urge that the danger of hostilities has been avoided, both north and south of 
the Alps. It would, however, be idie to pretend that the danger is finally 
removed. Indeed, there are indications that Prussia is rather anxious to gain 
time than definitively to abandon the pretensions which have brought 
Germany to the verge of war, 


The following is the text of the despatch addressed by Count 
Mensdorff to Count Karolyi at Berlin :— 
Vienna, April 18, 


By the direction of his Government, M. de Werther has handed me a note 
from the Cabinet of Berlin, of the 15th inst., in reply to the despatch which 
I had the nonour toe agdress to you on the 7th of the present mouth. 

lt has not escaped the Prussian Government that the explanations con- 
tained in my despatch of the 7th inst. have, after the mutual assurances of 
the two Sovereigns, dieposed of all aggressive intentions ; that, in conse- 
quence, all reasons for military preparations fall to the ground at once; and 
that any explanations on the subject of the priority of the supposed arma- 
ments become superfiuous. Nevertheless, the reply of M, de Bismarck con- 
tinues to discuss that question. His Majesty the Kmperor does not believe 
that that is the right way toarrive at the understancing which isso necessary 
in the present sitvation, and he has directed me to submit the following pio- 
position to King William :—~- 

By the repeated and direct communications which I have addressed to it, 
the Cabinet of Berlin has been informed that there have been partial move- 
ments of troops in Austria, and that some corps have been sent to our 
north-western frontier. By the present communication his Majesty the 
Emperor declares himself willing, by an ordinance to be dated April 25, to 
retract these movements of troops which the Cabinet of Berlin regards as 
military measures directed against Prussia, and also to take all other 
measures which would lead to that result, upon condition that, on their part, 
the Prussian Government undertake to order on the same day, or on the next 
day, the return to a peace footing cf the different corps-d’armée which have 
been reinforced since the 27th of March. In making this proposition the 
Imperial and Royal Government believes it has done everything within its 
power to bring about a peace'ul colution to the explanations which have 
been exchanged. Your Excellency is requested without delay to express 
yourself in this sense to the President of the Council, and, in leaving him a 
copy of this despatch, to recommend to the most serious consideration of the 
Cabinet of Berlin the above-mentioned proposition, which is another incon- 

testable proof of our desire to maintain peace. 


The Prussian answer to the foregoing despatch was delivered 
through the Ambassador at Vienna, M, de Werther, to Count 
Mensdorff, on the 23rd inst, It rons as follows :— 


Berlin, April 21. 

Your Excellency will have received the copy of stdeeatnnn con 
Mensdorff, which Count Karolyi yesterday read to me, and afterwards placed 
in my hands, The military measures ordered by his Majesty the King have, 
as your Excellency hes repeatedly informed the Imperial Cabinet, been 
adopted simply with a view to place us upon an equal footing with Tespectto 
preparedness for war, which, in the opinion of the King’s Government, had 
become , in consequence of the movement of the corps d’armée, which 
were distributed among the different provinces of the Empire in such a manner 
that in the event of war their approach to the Prussian frontiers would 
have been much accelerated. Tne Prussian preparations having been ex- 
clusively made upon that ground, I have to say that his Majesty the King is 
reade and willing to accept the proposition made to him, and to put an end 
to these measures of precaution as coon as the Imperial Government shall 
have recalled those measures which were the cause of our counter move- 
ments, In this sense I authoriee your Excellency, by command of bis 
Majesty the King, to state to the Imperial Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
the King’s Government agrees willingly to the proposal meade in 
the despatch of Count Mensdorif of April 18, In accordance with that 
proposition, as soon as the King’s Government shall receive authentic 
information that his Majesty the Emperor has countermauded the 
orders which have been given for placing the Imperial troops in a 
Position of preparedness for war against Prussia, his Majesty the 
King will on his side at one direct the reduction of those portions of the 
army which have been increased in strength since March 27. His Majesty 
Pre have this order carried out in the same degree, and within the same 
ine, as the corresponding reductions of the war preparations of the 
eetial army. With respect to the manner and to the time within which 

ese reductions shall be effected, the King’s Government will await further 
communication from the linperial Cabinet, in order that the mutual dis- 
armament shall be equal in extent and in progiess, The Kinv’s Government 
wil et that the military preparations made by other German Powers 
: at in a like manner, countermanded, and that no renewed necessity 
or itary precautions on the part of Prussia will be caused by a con: 
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in this sense to the various other German Courts, and trusts that the 
Imperial Government, in the interests of peace, will exert its influence in a 
similar direction. 


LORD ELCHO AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Tue following correspondence bas passed between Lord Elcho | 


and the representatives of the working classes in London :— 


St. James’s-place. April 11. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter signed by you as secretary 
of the Reform League, which gives publicity to the follow.ng resolution, 
which it appears was passed at a meeting of delegates from all the principal 
trades’ societies of London :— . 

“That in consequence of Lord Elcho having, in his speech in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Baines’s bill for extenaing the borough franchise, 
vilified the people in a most shameful manner, this meeting of trades’ 
delegates, representing 70,000 men, declare that they have no confidence in 
him, and object to his becoming the chairman of any Committee whatever, 
in the House or out of it, affecting the interest of labour,” 

This resolution, you say, was passed in consequence of a supposition that 
Lord Eicho would become the chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Masters and Workmen's Act, presided over last Session by Mr. Cobbett, 
late M.P, for Oldham. I last year, in the absence from the House of Mr, 
Cobbett through illness, moved, at his request, the appointment of the Com- 
mittee here referred to. I was a member of that Committee, and assiated to 
the best of my ability to conduct tbe inquiry, which the dissolution 
of Parliament brought to a premature close, After the general 
election I received a letter from Mr. George Newton, Secretary of the Masters 
and Workmen's Acts Amendment Asvociation, dated August 9, 1865, in 
which, after congratulating me on my re-election, he aske me to take Mr. 
Cobbett’s place, and move the reappointment of the Committee. This I 
undertook te do. The Committee has been granted, and as soon as it has 
been nominated the inquiry will commence, 

The appointment of the Chairman will, according to custom, rest with the 
Committee, and it will be for the members, and for them alone, to say 
whether I or some one else should fill the chair, Having said this much in 
explanation of my position in reference to this matter, 1 must now request 
the favour of your furnishing me at your earliest convenience, or causing 
me to be furnished, with the passage or passages from the speech in question, 
in which I “ vilified the people in a most shameful way,” 

lask for information upon the point, as I am ignoravt of ever having 
uttered in Parliament or elsewhere words that could be so construed, 
although I know that I have frequently spoken in just praise of the working 
clasees, If, indeed, I have unwittingly ssid anything that can be interpreted 
in the sense attributed to me by the words of the resolution, I shall readily 
express my regret at having done so, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

George Howell, Esq. 


Your Lordship,—Whilst we apologise for the delay in answering your 
Lordship’s letter, yet we are free to confess that the delay was not altogether 
accidental ; for we were anxious to see how your Lordship would redeem the 
promise made at St. Martin's Hall meeting with regard to the course 
you would adopt with the Government Reform Bill. Your Lordship there 
stated that we (the working men) would have no cause to complain with 
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| regard to your conduct on that particular measure. Your Lordship bas ful- 


filled our expectations, and we are now fully satiefied that our conclusion 
that your Lordship was an enemy to reform is established beyond all doubt, 
if, indeed, any such doubt ever existed. 

But the main purpose of the present letter is the speech delivered by your 
Lordship in the House of Commons on the ard of May, 1865, and the resolu- 
tion of the London Trades Council, as publiehed in the Morning Star of 
Monday, the 9th inst. The expression * vilified in a most shameful manner” 
is, perhaps, rather a strong one, and one that might be looked upon by some 
as open to objection. But we use the term in the sense of defame, as used 
by Johnson, and here we are prepared to take our stand, 

We must crave one induigence in this reply—viz., the quotations are not 
from the Times, as working men seldom go there for their pews or reporta, 
and much less for their opinions, We therefore quote the Daily Telegraph, 
which, we presume, will be equally correct with the organ of your Lordship’s 
party, We now “furnish the passages” of your epeech upon which the 
resolution was founded ; they are as follow: “* The ground taken by all these 
thoughtful men was that, though by a lowering of the franchise a certain 
number of good and intelligent working men would get votes, yet it would 
also let in the mass of men who were improvident and indolent.” “ Noisy 
agitators disapproved of it, and thoughtful workmen repudiate it as being 

rejudicial to themselves, and a premium on improvidence and want of 
Intelligence.” “ But his (Lord Elcho’s) own objection went further than 
this, His objection to lowering the franchise was that if a departure was 
made from the preeent line, the result would be certain and inevitable.” The 
above quotations, with the one referring to the * noisy section of the con- 
stituents,” meaning thereby the noble toilers in the path of reform, will amply 
suffice for our present purpose. Now, with regard to the above quotations, 
we cannot accept, as explaining them away, any assertion to the effect that 
they were given on the authority of other men. We feel that if they were 
not indorsed by the speaker they should never have been spoken. And, 
moreover, the whole speech bears internal evidence of having been carefully 
prepared. Secondly, your Lordship states in the letter received on the 13th 
inst., that you are “ignorant of ever baving uttered, in Parliament or else- 
where, words that could be so construed.” And aleo that, “If, indeed, I 
have unwittingly eaid anything that can be interpreted in the sense attri- 
buted to me by the words of the resolution, I shall readily «xpress my regret 
at having done so.” We feel, then, that your Lordship has defamed or vili- 
fied us by the words quoted above; for, if the epithets “improvident” and 
“indolent” be interpreted in the popular and general eense in which they 
are mostly understood, they mean dissipated and lazy, both of which we 
emphatically deny. Nay, more, it seems to us a piece of impertinence for 
any man in his piece in Parliament to stigmatise the “mass” of hi+ fellow- 
countrymen as * improvident and indolent.” With reference to the position 
taken by your Lordship on social questions, we feel quite certain of being 
able to dispense with your Lordship’s help, for we can have no confidence in 
one who will pat us on the head with one hand and thump us in the ribs 
with the other. If we are such “good fellows” as your Lordship stated at 
St. Martin’s Hall, surely we may be trusted with votes. 

“ By their works shall ye judge them, whether they be in the faith or not.” 
We believe our conduct at Sc. Martin's Hall contrasts very favourably with 
the conduct of your Lordship in Parliament ; for we made way for your 
Lordship to defend yourself in person in a meeting convened by our money 
for a special purpose, and even ran the risk of having the meeting thrown 
into disorder. But your Lordship persistently denies us even the right toa 
vote in the election of a man to reply to the attacks of our enemies in the 
House of Commons, It is sad that such attacks shonid be ever made, but no 
more sad than true; and we find your Lordship opposing the only men in 
the House who at all know our character and wants and would defend our 
interests. 

In conclusion, your Lordship seems to look upon life, but especially 
political life, as a huge joke, as was evidenced by the course you pursued at 
the last election, and also by the speeches delivered in the House. This might 
be fortunate for your Lordship; but we have neither the time nor the 
ambition to become jokers or buffoons. Life is too full of anxious and 
serious work to be thus wasted, and more especially the life of a British 
legislator. And we feel certain that if universal suffrage were to be passed 
to-morrow as we advocate it—viz., the manhood of the country—it would 
tend to elevate the character of the House and make it what it should be— 
the reflex of the intelligence, industry, and patriotism of the whole kingdom. 

We are your Lordship’s most obedient, humble eervants, 
Gro. HOWELL, Secretary of Reforin League. 
GEO. ODGER, Secretary of London Trades Council. 

April 21, 1866, 


Gentlemen,—I yesterday received your letter of the 2Ist, in answer to 

mine of the ilth, in which I requested to be furnished with the passage or 

ges from my speech on Mr. Baines’s Franchise Bill last year, wherein I 

, as stated in the Trades Delegates’ resolution, ‘‘ vilified the people in 8 
most shameful manner.” 

I am glad to find that you now consider the expression “ vilified the people 
in a most shameful manner” as being “rather a strong one, and one that 
might be looked upon by come as open to objection.” 1 readily accept your 
explanation. 

You, however, proceed to give the passages complained of. This you do 
by reference to the report of my speech in the Daily Telegraph, I had 
referred you to the 7imes as giving the most full and accurate report of what 
I gaid in the House of Commons, but you decline to accept my own version 
of my words, and try to bind me to a version the accuracy of which I do not 
acknowledge. Upon this 1 make no remark. The words you appear mainly 
to object to are “ improvident and indolent,” as reported in the Daily Tele- 
graph. In the Times’ report the words are “ improvident and ignorant,” 
the whole passage in the Zimes’ report being as follows :— 

“The ground I take is this: I find that all those thoughtful men think 
that by lowering the franchise, as is proposed, in this inciscriminate way, 
while you get a certain number of good, prudent, and intelligent men, yet, 
inasmuch as the massof men are improvident and ignorant, in spite of 
mechanics’ institutes, and, perhaps, will be so to the end of time, the 
thoughtful and provident people will be swamped as entirely as any other 
class of the community. 1 maintain, therefore, that this is not asatisiactory 
mode of dealing with this question,” 

Having carefully weighed every word in this paseage of my speech, I feel 
that I have nothing to retract. I cannot admis that 1 have * defamed or 
vilified” the people, and I have, therefore, no apology to offer for words 
which do not admit of being conetrued in the sense imputed to me by the 
trades delegates’ reeolution. 

. . . . . 
I remain your obedient servant, 
Mesars, Howell and Odgers Eucno, 


tinuance of these preparations. The King's Government will declare itself ! 
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THE LONDON BUTCHERS AND THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 

ON Tuesday evening a very crowded meeting of London butchers was held 
in Butchers’ Hall, Eastcheap, ** to take into consideration the recent Orders 
in Council relating to the movement of cattle, and to suggest. means for 
alleviating the difficulties felt by the trade and the public,’ Mr. Edward 
Hill occupied the chair. Mr. Varley moved the firet resolution, which was 
to the following effect :—‘ That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is 
necessary that a united effort should be made by the trade to inform the 
Government and the public of all important facts connected wich the cattle 
and meat trades, in order that the best legislation should be carried out.” 
From his opening remarks the speaker combated with much spirit the pro- 
posal made that foreign cattle should be slaughtered at the wharves ; for, he 
said, such a course would be the “ thin end of the wedge ” towards establi-h- 
ing abattoirs in the outekirts of the town—an infringement of the liberty 
of the butchers, against which he said, amid loud cheers, they would toa 
man stand. He proceeded to show that the establishment of public abattoiis 
to the abolition of urban slaughter-houses would cause most serious incon- 
venience to the butchers, inasmuch as the butchers conld not consult the 
exigencies of their trade, and kill their two or three sheep as they needed. 

That the slaughter-house was not unhealthy was proved by the healthful- 

ness of those who lived near thore places, and he called for any comparison 
to be made between the butchers and any other class of tradesmen. The 
removal, he maintained, of these slaughter-houses would be a great injury 

to the poorer classes, as those parts of meat which were purchased by the 

lower classes, as sheep's heads, liver, and other parts which were regarded as 

offal, would not be obtained if public slaughter-houses were established. 
He protested against the views taken by the press, and said that the 

advocacy of public slaughter-houses must have been entered upon in 

ignorance. Mr. Stride seconded the resolution, which was carried 

unanimously. Mr. Cobb then moved a resolution, stating “that recent 

legislation and restrictions have caused a great loss to the trade, and 

increased cost to the public.” He euggested, as a means of convincing Mr, 

Hunt, M.P., of the evils of the dead-meat trade, that the hon. gentleman 

should be taken over Newgate or Leadenhall Market early on market morn- 

ings, and let him see how the meat was handled. He dwelt upon the details 

of public abattoirs, and demanded that butchers’ shops, which he pro- 
nounced the pride of England, should not be robbed of their adornment of 

fine fat cattle. He urged also that the establishment of abattoirs would cause 
a great increase of price to the purchasers of meat, Mr. Short seconded the 
motion, which was carried nem. con. Mr. Woodley moved—* That any 
restrictions on the removal of healthy cattle within the metropolitan district, 
or compelling their slaughter at any other place than the butcher's own 
premises is totally unnecessary.” Mr. Illsley seconded this, which was also 
carried. Mr. Morris then moved—* That the compulrory slaughter of cattle 
or sheep at public slaughter-houses would entail great extra expense, large 
lose of valuable property, increascd traffic of horses and carts through the 
streets, and prevent the possibility of proper supervision and protection being 
exercieed by the owners.” Mr. Giblet seconded this, which was aleo agreed 
to. In some after speeches which were made, the right of the butchers to 
consideration was urged, and the action of butchers as a trade in trading 
with ready money, and in working early and Jate, was also pressed. In con- 
clusion, it was said that no foreign example could be taken, as foreigners 
were not beef-eaters, like the English. Resolutions were passed calling upon 
the butchers to form a trade society, and the proceedings closed with a vote 
= — to the chairman, and to the masters and wardens for the use of 
the . 


AN INCONVENIENT ACQUAINTANCE.—A New York paper illustrates the 
disorganised social condition in the neighbovrhood of the Rio Grande by the 
following conversation in a coffee-house at Brownsville the other day :—A 
gay-locking Mexican pleasantly addressed a Frenchman, who understood the 
language, saying, “* Excuse me, my friend, but it seems to me we’ve met 
somewhere,” ‘ {can’t remember ever having met you anywhere,” replied 
the other, “ That ’s strange,” said the Mexican ; “ I was sure I had met you ; 
but now are you right sure you never saw me anywhere ?” The Frenchman, 
taking a good look at him, said, “‘ 1 am very certain | never met you before 
in my life.” “ Well, then I'm mistaken in the man, that’s all, and I beg 
your pardon, Will you take a drink, my friend?" The Frenchmen uc- 
cepted, and they drank and separated, The cream of this int-rview con- 
sisted in the fact that the two had mef, and that the Frenchman knew the 
Mexican the moment he saw him, The Mexican was one of the gang of 
robbers who recently pillaged the steamer Montezuma. The hmen was 
on board at the time, and it was this very robber who had stripped him of 
his watch, and boots, and clothes, even to his Jast shirt. The Frenchman 
declined recognising him, or having him arrested, because, if he did so, he 
felt sure of being “ spotted”’ and murdered by others of the gang. Sweet 
state of society ! 

HosPiTAL NURSING.—There are four metropolitan hospitals in which 
the system of Le ya | bas now been tried sufticiently long to enable a 
just estimate to be formed of its merits. From the experience of King’s 
College, University College, St. Thomas's, and the Great Northern Hospitals 
it is found that the plan is attended with the greatest benefit, and with none 
of those evils which many at first feared from its introduction. In one 
respect especially various forebodings have not been realised. There is no 
interference with the religious convictions of the patients. Nothing like 
proselytism is attempted. ‘The medical authorities of these institutions 
freely express their satisfaction with a system which gives them all the 
advantages which education, intelligence, and refinement can bring to bear 
upon a@ task peculiarly demanding such influences, LEiforts are now being 
made to introduce this system into other hospitals. A committee, consisting 
partly of lay and partly of medical members, has lately recommended una- 
nimously to the weekly board of St. George’s that two wards shonid be 
given up to the Sisters of St. Peter’s Home, Brompton, with a view of testing 
the working of the system. A special court of the governors will be shortly 
called to consider this measure, and there seems no reason to doubt that it 
will meet with approval. At Charing-cross Hospital arrangements have 
been concluded by which, in the course of the prerent month, the nursing 
will be confided to the ladies of St, John’s Honse, Miss Louisa Twining has 
offered to take the superintendence of the nursing at the Middlesex Hospital, 
and to introduce a scaff of lady sisters and nurses. Nearly all the medical 
staff are strongly in favour of accepting this offer, but they have not yet 
received the necessary sanction from the weekly board to carry it into 
effect. The question is to come before the next quarterly meeting. We are 
surprised to bear it rumoured that the weekly board is disinclined to adopt 
the system, If this be the case it must surely arise from a want of sufficient 
consideration of the subject. A liberal offer is made, by which, with a 
distinct saving in expense, a plan of nursing which has stood the test of 
several years’ experience is proposed to be carried out in the hospitel. At 
present, when extra nurses are required, these are sought wherever they can 
be procured, with a result which often gives them most inefilcient agente, 
Under the proposed system good nurses are immediately forthcoming for 
any emergency. It needs but a visit to the various hospitals where the 
system is pursued to notice its advantages in the superior order, cleanliness, 
and general management which prevail, Surely, the weekly board will not 
hesitate about accepting an offer which must be attended with the greatest 
benefit to the patients, for whose welfare they are responsible, If there 
were no other reason for urging the measure, it would still remain a question 
whether, as managers of a public charity dependent upon voluntary rnb- 
scriptions, they are justified in refusing an offer which will save expense, 
while supplying the hospital with an infinitely more efficient staff than at 
present can be procured,— 7'he Lancet. 


METROPOLITAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
TAXATION. 
FIRST REPORT OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE, 

On Tuesday morning was issued the first report of the Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the local government and. local 
taxation of the metropolis. 

The Committee have deemed it expedient to report, in the firat 
instance, upon the local taxation of the metropolis under the Acts 
constituting the Metropolitan Board of Works; and the greater 
part of this document consists of a narrative of the proceedings of 
the board. According to this account, nearly the whole of the 
expenditure and obligations of the board have been incurred for the 
purpose of supplying the wants arising from the defects of former 
administration of the affaira of the metropolis, and of effecting 
permanent improvements which have tended to increase the value 
of property in the metropolis, The works undertaken are of such 
magnitude that the charges for them have been extended by Parlia- 
ment over many yeara, and their effect will be felt long after all the 
charges have been defrayed. The whole of this expenditure is of a 
novel character, resulting from epecial legislation, imposing new 
and unforeseen burdens, and the Committee recommend that 
in any arrangement of the financial resources of the board 
a portion of the charge for permanent improvements and 
works should be borne by the owners of property within 
the metropolis, the rate being in the first instance paid by 
the occupier, and subsequently deducted from his rent. The Com- 
mittee also recommend that whenever improvements or other works 
undertaken by the board are of magnitude and of a permanent 
cbaracter the charge for them should be defrayed in the first 
instance by loans to be raised by the board on the security of ita 
rates, They add that in prosecuting their inquiry they will not 
fail to consider the question of conferring upon the owners of pro- 
perty the power of being represented in the Board of Works, ‘he 
following clauses in the report relative to the coal and wine 
duties in the City of London were substituted for clanses 
of a different kind in the original dravght as written by 
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Mr, Ayrton, the chair- 
man, at the instance of 
Lord John Manners, 
After alluding to the 
evidence the report 
says: — “ Your Com- 
mittee cannot but at- 
tach great weight to 
the opinion thus ex- 
by the repre- 
sentatives of the Me- 
tropolitan Board and 
the Corporation of the 
City of London; and 
although evidence has 
been given by some 
witnesses as to the 
unfair incidence of the 
tax upon their par- 
ticular trades, your 
Committee have no 
reason to believe that 
the existence of the 
coal and wine duties 
has exercised a preju- 
dicial effect upon any 
of the industries al- 
leged to suffer by 
their imposition, It 
is further, in the judg- 
ment of your Com- 
mittee, no slight re- 
commendation of these 
duties that they are 
easily and economi- 
cally collected, are al- 
re 4 allocated by Act 
of Parliament for a 
term of sixteen and a qUarter yearr, to defray the cost of the several 
improvements above enumerated, and, having endured for a long 
period of time, do not excite the hostility which a new tax is likely 
to incur. Your Committee are therefore of opinion that, should the 
works already referred to another committee be sanctioned by it, 
the coal and wine duties might beneficially be continued for a further 
sag og ag pe 
the insertion o @ foregoing, Lord J, Manners was sup- 
ported by Mr. Tite, Alderman » P 
Lawrence, Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Sandford, and Mr. Kekewich. 
The original words, which con- 
demned tbe coal tax, were sup- 
rted by Mr, Bayley, Mr. Baring, 

. J. 8. Mill, and Mr. Locke. 

An important passage in the 
report refers to the heavy pres- 
sure of local taxation in the less 
wealthy districts of London, where, 
in the opinion of the Metropolitan 
Board, direct taxation on the oc- 
cupiers of property has reached its 
utmost limits. This is more felt 
from the fact that, whilst the bur- 
dens which produce in ity are 
placed upon districts locally, 
which have been incurred for the 
benefit of the more wealthy dis- 
tricta, and which, if they been 
aleo localised, would have tended 
to redrese the inequality have been 
made general. ‘It is apparent,” 
say the Committee, “ that if the 
local taxation of the metropolis 
were more equal, and the heaviest 
burdens were not cast on those 
least able to bear them and the 
lightest on those most able, a 
much ter revenue could be 
raised from direct taxation ; for if 
the inhabitants of such districts as 
St. George-the-Martyr or White- 
chapel have paid rates ranging 
from 6s. 9d. to 5s, 6d, in the 
pe it is obvious that the in- 

bitants of St.George’s, Hanover- 
square ;j Paddington, Kensington, 
and St. Margaret’s and St. John’s, 
Westminster, could more easil: 
bear rates to the same extent. 
rate of 4s, in the pound (instead of 
the existing average rate of 3a, 9d.) 
over the metropolis, forall the pur- 
poses of local government, would yield an additional revenue of 
£181,768. It would appear, therefore, that one mode of providing 
funda for all local purposes would be found in a nearer approach to 
the equalisation of local burdens on the metropolis; but as this 
involves not merely the ch imposed by the Metropolitan 
Board, but the charges for the administration of the poor law, 
it would carry your Committee beyond the scope of the present in- 
quiry.” 


THE ATTEMPTED AS- 
SASSINATION OF THE CZAR. 

THE author of the attempt 
upon the life of the Em- 
peror is a young man of about 
twenty years of age, named 
Olcheweky; such, at least, 
was the name he gavé to the 
police a few hours after his 
arrest, A thousand conjec- 
tures are afloat te the 
motive which impeiled him to 
attempt so great a crime. Jt 
is asserted that Olchewsky is 
a Russian gentleman ruined 
by emancipation, while some 
represent him to be a Radical 
of the Nihilist sect, Accord- 
ing to others he belongs to tne 
bourgeois clazs of Podolia (an 
old Polieh province), and is 
only the instrument of a vast 
conspir: against the Em- 
peror's life, e accused de- 
clares himself to belong to 
the lower classes, and he 
speaks the dialect of the 


common ple. Externall 
his dress bore out this pve 
ment; but it was found, 


upon searching him, that he 
wore fine under linen, His 
hands also are soft, and 
his language, in the course of 
a long examination, becomes 


C 


refined, evidently from forgetfulnese, He- 


E 
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EXIERIOR OF THE NEW MARKET. 


| stand any foreign language; but when Prince Suwarrow, 


course of the first hearing, m 


pretends not to under- 


in the 


ade a few remarks in French to Prince 


Dolgorouky, Chief of the Secret Police, of great importance to the 


prieoner, it wae evid 


was said, 


MEO 


OO ca 4 


lent that the latter perfectly comprehended what 


On the 19th inst, the Emperor gave audience at the Winter 
Palace to the representatives of the nobility and inhabitants of the 
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with me. 
difficult tack, it is in especi : nen 
which are constantly expreesed towards me with so much unanimity 
under all difficult circumstances, both by you, gentlemen of the 


ceeded Count Davydoff's last words. 

“Gentlemen,-—I than’ 
expression of your feeli: 
year, at the same period, 
If, after my trus 
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Dame of the nobles and 
nhabitants of St, Pe- 
tersburg to express our 
profound affliction that 
a criminal or insen- 
sate band should have 
dared to attack your 
Majesty’s august and 
sacred person, 60 justly 
dear to us (loud and 
enthusiastic cheers) ; 
and we offer up our 
fervent thanks to the 
Almighty, who has 
preserved Ruesia from 
misfortune in saving 
oe invaluable life, 
ire, permit us to re- 
mind you at this mo- 
ment that, three days 
after your, accersion 
to the throne, when 
receiving in this same 
alace the deputies of 
t. Petersburg, you 
told them you hoped 
always to see the Rus- 
sian nobility at the 
head of all good and 
useful undertakinge, 
With God’s help, the 
happy aspiration of 
your Majesty shall be 
realised through many 
years to the satisfac- 
tion of your Majesty's 
paternal! heart.” 
Renewed cheers suc- 
The Emperor replied :— 


k you from the bottom of my heart for the 
ngs upon this melancholy occasion. Last 
all classes testified their sincere sympathy 
t in God, anything sustains me in my 
ial that devotion and those sentiments 


nobility, and by all other classes. 
Again I thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart.” Turning 
then towards the representatives 
of the nobility, his Majesty added, 
“TI reckon, gentlemen, upon your 
cordially receiving omens you the 
nt who saved my life yester- 
day, and who has been raised by 
me to the rank of a noble, I think 
he has well deserved the honour 
of being a Russian gentleman.” 

Loud and prolonged cheers 

greeted the close of the Em- 
ra speech. His Majesty cor- 
ially shook hands with and em- 
braced the Marshal of the Nobi- 
lity, who kissed his Sovereign's 
hand. Their Majesties walked 
to the end of the crowded hall 
amid the most enthusiastic ap- 
plause and demonstrations of at- 
tachment, and then retired to their 
private apartments. 

A correspondent, writing from 
8t. Petersburg, saysthat the young 
man who had struck the elbow 
of the assassin and thus saved 
the life of the Emperor, was at 
once stopped by the police and 
taken before the Governor-Ge- 
neral, to whom he tremblingly 
confessed that he was indeed the 
man who had stood next the wretch 
who fired the shot. Great, no 
doubt, was the young man’s 
amazement when, instead, as he 
had probably expected, of being 
disbelieved or even charged with 
complicity in the crime, he was 
driven off to the palace to be pre- 
sented to the Emperor. His Ma- 
jesty had just returned from a se- 
cond visit to the cathedral of our 
Lady of Kazan, in which he had 


melee a had asked permission to present an address congra- | been accompanied by the whole of his family, and coming into 
ulating his 


ajesty upon his providential escape. The address was | the t hall, which by this time was still more crowded with all 
| read by Count Orloff Davydo ’ N eer f ‘ 


b Marshal of the Nobility, It said:— | sorts and conditions of men—the palace doors having been literally 
“Sire-—Under the present distressing, yet at the eame time | left wide open—tbe Emperor asked, “Where is my deliverer?” 


consolatory, circumstances, we, the Marshals, deputies, and | Joseph, son of John Kommissaroff, an ordinary-looking man, of 


nobles of St. Petersb: 


of nobles will be jealous of the right of expressing its senti- 


THE FISH-MARKET UNDER THE 


CENTRAL HALL, 


ments in person, But we come before your Majesty to-day in the 


only fail to address your Majesty in | about twenty-five, by trade a hatter’s ap 
the name of all the nobility of Russia, because every assembly | garb of hie order, was at once marshalled in amidet deafening 
cheers, which rang out again and again when his Majesty, 
having kissed Kommissaroff, said, “I make thee a nobleman.” 


mtice, and wearing the 


“What think you, gentle- 
men,” continued the Em- 
peror, turning towards the no- 
lemen around him, “is he 
not worth 


Rey of being in your 
ran! 


fening hvrrahs 
was the response given, and 
henceforth John Osipovitch 
Kommissaroft becomes the 
most popular nobleman in 
Russia, Let me add, for the 
satisfaction of the ladies, that 
Kommiesaroff is married to a 
t woman, and that he 
as a daughter eight months 
old, whose dowry will evi- 
dently not be despised one of 
these days. Strange to say, 
the lucky hatter’s apprentice 
comes irom Kostroms, only 
eight miles from the villaye 
where dwelt Ivan Susann, 
who saved the lifeof Michael, 
the first Romanboff Sove- 
reign, as represented in 
Glinka’s opera of the “ Lic 
of the Czar,” 

From all parts of the emp're 
acontinuons stream of conyra- 
tulatory telegrams is pouring 
in upon the Emperor. Ai- 
ready they count by hundreds, 
and there is no sign of ther 
cessation, The Governors- 
General of the various pro- 
vinces were the first to offer 
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the tribute of their loyal hearts to the Czar; then 
followed in rapid succession the clergy, the no- 
bility, the Universities, The Town Councils came 
next. The commanders of the several army corps 
and the Colonels in cowmand of distinguished re- 
giments were not backward in addressing the dis- 
penser of military honours. The Royal pages, the 
military schools, the mercantile corporations—in 
short, the whole interminable array of official 
and aristocratic Russia also hastened to assure 
their Sovereign of their unshaken fidelity on this 
melancholy occasion, 


STATUE OF THE LATE LORD HERBERT. 

SHORTLY after the death of Lord Herbert of Lea 
a subscription was set on foot for the purpose of 
erecting a lasting public memorial to him. The 
committee, after due deliberation, decided on having 
a statue in bronze, not being able to obtain a suit- 
able site for the work in marble, J. H., Foley, 
Esq., B.A. waa commissioned to execute the 
statue, which will be erected, before the cloee of 
the season, in the front of the War Office, Pall- 
mall, The figure stands 9ft, high, and will be 
placed on a pedestal of 10ft, 6 in. which latter 
will be decorated with three relievos illustrative of 
the following important subjects : — The establish- 
ment of the volunteer force ; the institution of the 
Herbert and other military hospitals; and the 
adoption in the Army and Navy of the Armstrong 
Theee will also be in bronze and placed in 
panels on the pedestal, which will be of polished 
red granite, with a substructure of grey granite, 
also to be polished. His Lordship is represented 


attired in peer’s robes. 


THE NEW CENTRAL MARKET OF 
VIENNA, 


THERE are few places to which residents become 
more attacked after some time spent in its pleasant 
society than to Vienna; for, beside being one of the 
gayest cities in the world, it is one of the most 
salubrioug ; and there are a hundred attractions for 
people of the most various tastes. It cannot be 
said either that the capital of Austria lacks public 
buildings; and yet, following the fashion of the 
present day, vast improvements have recently been 
made in its streets, and many important additions 
are to be seen in those edifices devoted to the com- 
mon business of the people. Amongst the works 
most characteristic of national improvement the 
Central Market, represented in our Engraving, is, 
perbaps, the most conspicuous, It was inaugurated 
at the end of last year, the numerous difficulties in 
the way of its establishment having been happily 
overcome by the director of the municipal commis- 
sion, to whom all honour is due. ; 

The advantages to be derived from this vast 
establishment are enormous, both to buyers and 
seliera ; for the venders, being able to meet together 
in making their purchases, are able to regulate the 
prices of the goods, which are sold by auction ; and 
for the consumer it is of importance that all pro- 
visions are directly under the inspection of the 
civic authorities and are not allowed to be sold 
without examination, the waa and. measure 
being also carefully revised. e Central Market 
has built from the plans and under the 
—— of M. Carl Gabriel, and has on one 
side the railway bridge in the Landstrasae quarter, 
and the Lastenstrasee runnin; el with the 
watercourse ; on the other side it faces the prin- 
cipal atreets of the Landstrasee and Ungargasse. 
The land on which the market is built slopes in consequence of the 
viaduct; from the highest to the lowest part there is a difference of 
about 14 ft, The entrance to the market is on a level.with the 
viaduct bridge aud the bridge Wienfluesbriicke. The back of the 
building, by this Leo emp in the ground, appears to have a first 
floor ; and to obviate this the lower part has been appropriated as a 
market for meat and fish. It has been provided with a service of 
water and two large reservoirs for ice, The roof of the building is 


WYCLIFFE’S CHURCH, LUTTERWOKTH. 


supported by iron columns; the walls are of stone, The to 
be sold are divided into eight classes, and a discount is wed to 
the factors. 

Our Engraving represents the market at the busiest time in the 
day, between nine and ten o'clock in the morning. The sale by 
auction commences at five o’clock in the morning, and continues 
fer ten ; while from eleven to one is the time appointed for ordinary 

ie. 


WYCLIFFE’S CHURCHES. 
LUTTERWORTH, 

Tene is one thing which is a constant source of astonishment to 
Americans visiting this country, and eome reference to it is con- 
tinually appearing in the remarks of the most intelligent travel- 
lers of that great le, who, being our relatives, descended from 
the same stock, have many of the same inbred sympathies and 
feelings. We mean the frequency with which they discover, - 


some apparently Mp caper en rtant place, ‘buil 
ings, or memorials the ancient history of the country. is, 
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STATUE OF THE LATE LORD| HERBBRT OF LBA,—(J. 8. FOLBY, R.A., SCULPTOR.) 


of course, impossible in a country like their own, where the only 
memorials of the Pea refer to the tribes who inhabited the vast 
continent before Euro) settlement, American history is itself 
too young to have left any marks of; antiquity upon the land; 
and yet, in the American heart, is sympathy for this ancient, 
unwritten evidence of a nation’s growth and power, 

The ignorance and indifference of many English people to the 
treasures of antiquity which lie immediately around them is also 
in ita way remarkable, and one can scarcely control an indignant 
surprise to discover that in remote villages, or even in larger towns, 
where a magnificent example of ancient chi architecture 
attracts the antiquary and the stranger, the inhabitants have 
scarcely troubled themselves to even intothe history and 
genealogy of the edifice, 

Happily, this cannot be said of the people of Lutterworth, 
that old Leicestershire parish in the hundred of Gathlaxton, 
where the church has been recently and worthily restored. There 
is good reason for cherishing and preserving this sacred build- 
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ing, not only for its own eake, which indeed 
would be reason enough, as anybody will admit 
who has seen its fine proportions and the glorious 
carved screen which separates the nave from the 
chancel, but because from that fine pulpit of carved 
oak the great Reformer Wyckliffe addressed his 
congregation while he held the living of Lutter- 
worth. And as a main source of the interest 
attaching to the church is found in the connection 
of Wycliffe with it, it will not be inappropriate to 
give, along with our Engraving, a short notice of 
the life of the earliest English Reformer. John de 
Wycliffe, Wiclif, or Wyckliffe, styled the “ Morning 
Star of the Reformation.” was born probably in 
Yorkshire, about 1324. Of his life previous to his 
appearance at college little or nothing is known, 
but it appears that he was admitted, first, of Queen's, 
but was afterwards removed to Merton, College, 
Oxford, In 1361 his t talents procured him 
the mastership of Balliol College, and four years 
afterwards he was made Warden of Canterbury 
Hall, then founded by Archdeacon Islip, whose 
successor, Simon Langham, displaced him at the 
instigation of the monks, who were the sworn foes 
of Wycliffe, for exposing their corrupt errors and 

ractices. In 1374, the Pope having cited King 

dward ITI. to Avignon for refusing to pay him a 
yearly tribute, Wycliffe was appointed a member 
of the legation sent to the conferences held there- 
upon at Bruges, About this time he was preferred 
by the King to the rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leicestershire, Having now ee preached 
against the corruptions of the Roman Church, 
Pope Gregory XI., being informed of his conduct, 
issued several bulls against him, charging him with 
numerous heresies, An assembly was accordingly 
held at St. Paul’s, by Courtnay, Bishop of London, 
to examine Wycliffe, who appeared, supported by 
John of Gaunt (Duke of Lancaster) and Lord Henry 
Percy. Wycliffe made an able defence of himself, 
and the council ended without any determination. 
It would appear that, till continuing to denounce 
Papal per oe he was, in 1378, summoned before 
a synod held in the Archbishop's palace at Lambeth ; 
but his safety was secured by a message from the 
King’s mother ordering the proceedings to termi- 
nate. It is remarkable that, although Wycliffe 
continued his vehement attacks upon the temporal 
power of the Pope, and also upon several vital 
points of Romish doctrine, he escaped the fate of 
those who professed “h .” This immunity 
from the consequences of his bold conduct is sup- 
posed to have been owing to the secret tection 
of John of Gaunt; but, forty years after his death, 
his bones were taken up and burnt by order of the 
Council of Constance. He wrote, among other 
works, a tract on the Schism of the Popes; and 
aleo translated the New Testament into English. 
He died at Lutterworth, 1384, 


AUST CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


This church is situated on the red sandstone 
cliffs which overhang the old passage across the 
Severn, in the parish of Henbury, It was presented 
tothe great Reformer, Wycliffe, by King Edward IIL, 
in 1375, in connection with a prebendal stall in the 
collegiate church of Westbury-on-Frym, and was 
held by him till his death. There he resided when 
‘driven away by persecution from Lutterworth ; and 
there, tradition adds, he translated a great portion 
of the Bible. Nothing beyond the foundations 
remain of the old “ Priest’s House” in which he 
lived. This church has during the last year been 
undergoing most careful repairs, under Messrs, Pope 
and Burdon, architects, Bristol ; and was reopened 
by the Bishop of the diocese, on Saturday, the 7th inst. 

‘All the beantful stained-glass windows in the chancel have been 

resented by Mrs, Cann Lippincott, of Over Park. The Curate and 
| erent is the Rev. W. Vigors, preeented by the Vicar of Henbury, 
in 1860, Avst is also celebrated from its being the place where St, 
Augustine met the Welsh Bishops, and probably derives its name 
from Augustine (Austin), It is aleo memorable for the meeting that 
took place between Edward the Elder and Leoline, Prince of South 


AUST CHURCH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Wales, who, refusing to cross the Severn, was met half way by the 


English King, and did homage for the Principality. 


BUST OF MR. COBDEN. 

Our Engraving represents the bust of the late Mr. Cobden which 
has been ae for the Emperor of the French by Mr. Thomas 
Wooiner, the eminent sculptor. The characteristic and ive 
features of the great Free Trader have been admirably rendered in 


this bust, which will be, when placed in the Imperial of Paris, 
@ memorial to all time of the services rendered yy the original in 
good-will between Britain and 


— commerce and 
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INNER LIFE OF 


MR. GRAHAM, 
Tne debate on Thursday night last week was not very lively, nor 
very inetructive, It was opeued by Mr. Graham, the member for 
Giasyow. Do our readers remember Mr. Graham ? He seconded 
the Address at the opening of the new Parliament ; and, though he 
was evidently cambered with his unusual military dress and his 
troublesome sword, he did his work well. There was nothing original 
in the matter or the style of that speech; but he had carefully 
prepared it; he delivered it in an easy, flowing way, and as an 
address speech it was thought to be a marked success, When, there 
fore, Mr. Graham rose to speak on the reform question, the House 
was quite prepared to listen to what he had to say. 
“Ah!” said many in their minds, “this ie the man who 
spoke so weil on the Address; we must listen to him.” 
. Graham had, therefore, not only a large audience, but one pre- 
possessed in his favour, which is a great advantage. Moreover, he 
had another advantage : he had to occupy an auspicious time. The 
late Sir Robert Peel used to say that there were not more than two 
or three hours in a long night favourable for speaking—the first 
hour ina debate and the first two hours after dinner. After 6.30 
members get impatient and loose in their attention; after seven they 
away to dinner; and after eleven they are restless for a division. 
r. Graham was fortunate in getting the first hour; and did he 
succeed? Well, not to any great extent. He spoke flowingly 
enough, made now and then a smart, telling point: but, 
on the whole, he travelled in the old ruts—saying nothing 
new, but only repeating old arguments, now quite threadbare, 
and confating fallacies which have been thrice avd four times slain, 
“ Bat was he not witty? One of the morning papers praises his 
wit.” Well, he was jocose, or tried to be, rather than witty; and 
his jokes, to speak the truth, were not very brilliant. Trae, they 
excited laughter; but then, in the way of jokes, the House is pro- 
verbiubly thankful for very small mercies. A Frenchman who had 
been in the gallery, and had heard the House laughing vociferoualy, 
said, as he came ont, “‘ The House of the Commons isa very laffabel 
Houe,” He meant prone to laugh, but it is true in two eenses— 
it is laughably prone to laugh. On the whole, then, we should say 
that, when we come to look back upon this debate, Mr. Graham's 
speech will not shine out as one of its bright and particular stars, 


A LORD OF THE CAVE, 


Shall we say a word or two about Lord Elcho, who rose 
when Mr. Graham sat down? Perhaps we ought, though 
space is valuable, seeing that his Lordship is an Adullamite, 
and, in virtue of being a Lord, one of the most prominent 
of the dwellera in the cave. First, then, let us note that his 
Lordship is not, as some suppoee, a seceder from the Whig ranks, 
for he never wasa Whig. He calls himself a Liberal Conservative. 
We thould cail him a hybrid, He is one of those independent 
members who cannot be depended upon ; and when a grave poli- 
tical contest comes on, no man knows on which side his Lordship 
will vote. He held office once as a Lord of the Treasury, but it was 
in the Earl of Aberdeen’s coalition Government, When that was 
broken up and Lord Palmerston formed a Ministry, Lord Elcho 
retired. So much for Lord Elcho’s political status, He belongs to 
the neuters, of whom Dryden sings— 


Neuters, in their middle way of steering, 
Are neither flesh nor fish, nor good red herring. 


Lord Elcho’s style of speaking we have aforetime described. His 
Lordship is not wanting in words; on the contrary, his eloquence 
flows evenly and constantly, like water from a perennial spring, 
which ne drought dries up and no tempest surcharges ; and his voice 
is like his eloquence—musical, soft, never roused into loudness by 
passion, and never Gepressed by pathos; and, lastly, his manner is 
in harmony with both, And now, a glance at Lord Elcho’s speech, 
and we must leave his Lordship, he speech, then, was for the 
most part, a defence of his Lordship; and, as few in the House, 
and fewer, in proportion, out of it, care what his Lordship does or 
says, it must be adjudged a failure. Eyotistical speeches seldom 
charm and never move the House, We have told our readers that 
Mr. Graham attempted to be witty, and succeeded only in bein 
heavily jocose, Lord Eicho caught the infection, but only prov 
(as Douglas Jerrold once said of another Lord) that he may be a wit 
amongst Lords, but certainly not a Lord amongst wits. The debate 
on Thuraday was closed by a rasping, telling speech from Mr, Milner 
Gibson, about which—other matters ahead waiting for us—we can 
say nothing. 
DULNESS AND DISSONANCE, 


Friday night will be ever memorable, for on that occasion we had 
Mr. Ooleridge again ou his legs. In the hands of Mr. Leveson Gower, 
Mr. Gregory, the Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. Young), and 
Bir Stafford Northcoie, the debate had languished. Mr. Young 
made a solid and argumentative speech ; but our Scotch speakers 
are generally dry (excepting always the Lord Advocate, who is one 
of the most accomplished speakers in the House), and Scotch 
lawyers are as dry as dust itself. Sir Stafford Nortucote, too, was 
quite up tothe mark ; but then it was his own mark, which is not a 
very lofty altitude. It was not, therefore, surprising that the 
House thinned away, and left some of these dull orators to dis- 
course to a beggarly array of empty benches, or that when it began 
to fill again the members were restless and impatient. The scene, 
though, was all changed when Mr. Coleridge rose after the harsh, 
unmusical tones of the prospective Cnancellor of the Exchequer had 
ceased to grate upon ourears, The House had heard the learned 
member for Exeter before, and longed to hear him again. 


A CONTRAST, 


Last week we noticed the contrast between the speech of 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton and that of Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
which followed. Here, then, was another contrast quite as 
—- marked, indeed, that one could almost fancy that Mr. 

eridge designedly rose immediately after Sir Stafford Northcote, 
in order that Sir Stafford’s harangue might act as a good 
background to bring out into more striking relief the beauties 
of his own. Bat, however this may have been, whether it was by 
accident or design that Mr. Coleridge followed Sir Stafford, nothing 
could have been more happy than thearrangement. It wasachange 
at once from harsh discord to sweet music, like that which 
is so beautifully described in Milton's “Mask of Comus.” For 
a long time we had been listening to the grating, unmusical 
tone of the Hon. Baronet: when he sat down, “the wonted 
Toar was up, and filled the air with barbarous dissonance.” Then 
came the “unusual stop of sudden silence,” and “ at last a soft and 
solemn-breathing sound rose like a steam of rich distilled perfumes 
and stole upon the air.” To those who have never heard Mr. 
Coleridge this may appear to be a forced and fanciful description ; 
but all those who listened to this speech will recognise it as simply 
true. The effect of Mr. Coleridges speaking upon his hearers is 
precisely that of beautifal music. All are charmed for the 
time. Ooneervativism lays aside its haunting a ensions of 
the invading army of democracy which is to swallow us all w 
the grimmest political economist relaxes his muscles, and hard 
Offictalism becomes diaphonous, But let no man suppose that there 
is nothing more in Mr. Coleridge’s epeeches than beauty of etyle, 
musical cadences, effective manner, and the other external graces of 
tue accomplished orator. To suppose this would be a great mistake. 
Indeed, these alone would be wholly ineffective in the House of 
Commons. Members ef Parliament are the least likely men in the 
world to be cheated by mere outward show. ‘There are in Mr, 
Coleridge's speeches sound reasoning ; — noble, senti- 
ments; delicate irony, and even sarca‘m, though devoid of sting. 

Nor is there wanting force, as come might imagine. In proof of 
this, take the peroration of his speech :—“ Guard, if you please, 
the grace of freedom by the majesty of the law; but I aay it is you 
are the true revolutionaries, and not we; you who would reject 
these moderate demands for popular advance ; you who, instead of 
deepening the channel and widening the banks of the stream, would 
drive it up and hem it in, till the accumulating weight of its waters 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. —NO 27. | bursts through the puny barriers and bear with them destruction 


instead of fertility.” 
CHAFF, 

The slang word “chaff” has not, as Mr. Disraeli would eay, been 
imported at present into the debates of the House, bat the thing 
signified by the word is not uncommon. Lord Palmerston, when 
so minded, could chaff an opponent with admirable skill; and 
now Mr. Dieraeli is the cleverest hand at chaffing. The chafing, 
though, of the House is not done in the broad, coarse style which 
one hears in the streets amongst cabmen and costermongers, but is 
much more artistic and delicate, and more cleverly wrapped up. As 
a specimen of the chaff tolerated in the House, theshort speech which 
Mr. Disraeli gave us on Friday night week on the probable dura- 
tion of the debate is perfect. At the cloze of the debate the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer modestly asked the right hon. gentleman opposite 
whether it would not be possible to come to some understanding 
that the discussion on the Reform Bill should come to a close on 
Monday or Tuesday night; whereupon Mr. Disraeli rose. We can- 
not give his poms but if our readers will turn to it, they will 
perceive that the right hon. gentleman was obviously chaffing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘ He could not say when the debate 
would close. Many gentlemen on his side wished to speak, The 
right hon, gentleman had delivered six speeches in Lancashire. He 
(Mr. Disraeli) did not wish to make so many, but it was not un- 
natural that he should wish to deliver one,” and so on, in 
the game strain; and at last he wound up by announcing 
that probably on Monday night they would be able to see 
how the debate was proceeding; and he certainly hoped that 
before the end of the week they might approach its termination, 
It is difficult to define in words what chaffing is, but this was un- 
questionably chaffing. You could see it in the mock solemnity and 
eimolated gravity of the apeaker; and that the House, and especially 
the followers of the right hon. gentleman, recognised it as such was 
proved by the roars of laughter and cheers with which they received 
every sentence of the speech. In short, everybody knew that the 
Conservative leader was not revealing his real motives for pro- 
longing the debate, but was only chaffing. Had he revealed his real 
motives, he would probably have epoken in this wise:—‘“It is 
natural for the Government to wish to close the debate, as the 
decisions of the Committees up stairs are every day thinning their 
ranks, It is equally natural that we should wish to prolong it, 
because those decisions are increasing our strength ; and we mean to 
prolong it as much as we can.” This, however, he could not say; 
and hence thie chaffing speech, which so delighted his followers 
— And certainly it was, to sy the least of it, very cleverly 
lone. 

MR. BRIGHT. 

The debate on Friday night was adjourned on the motion of Mr. 
Bright, and on Monday, therefore, he had to open the discussion, 
and of course there was a great crowd of membere, and peers, and 
strangers to hear him, Mr. Disraeli in his chaffing speech hed 
given as a reason why the discuesion would | paps 4 be much 
prolonged, that ‘on Monday the debate would be opened by an 
orator of commanding powers, who seldom entera a debate without 
adding fuel to the fire.” And no doubt most of those who came 
down expected a fiery oration—thoughts that breathe in words that 
burn—from the great Radical chief. But, if so, they were dis- 
appointed ; for, though Mr. Bright spoke for two hours and more by 
the clock, he never got excited, nor attempted to excite his hearers, 
but contented himself with delivering a plain, simple, argumentative 
speech, He-was not dull, though. Mr. Bright probably could not be 
duil if he were to try. He has such ahappy way of proving his argu- 
ments with apt illustrations, His extensive reading in literary 
regions where few of his class have travelled has given him com- 
mand of such a number of felicitous quotations, and, moreover, he 
has a fund of quiet humonr, that must ever save him from dulness, 
As to quotations, was there ever anything happier than this? Sir 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton had been enthusiastic in his praises of the 
working men, but he would not give them votes, Whereupon 
Mr, Bright quoted the lines of Shenstone :— : 

He kicked them down stairs with such a sweet grace, 
They may think he was handing them up. 
As a proof that Mr. Bright, though closely argumentative, was not 
dull, note the fact—he held the attention of the House for two 
hours, 
WHITESIDE'S FIREWORKS, 

Mr. Whiteside, the great Irish pyrotechnist, made a mistake when 
he rose to exhibit his fireworks at seven o'clock. Fireworks at eleven 
or twelve may be interesting enough to those who, having dined and 
wined, love something exciting ; but who would stop to hear them 
bang and crackle at the expense of adinner? Mr. Whiteside, how- 
ever, chose this time to exhibit his, and be had to endure the 
penalty, for at one time, and that soon after he got up, there were 
not more than some forty or fifty members in the Honse, and they 
seemed not to view the exhibition with much interest. Mr, 
Gladstone, having probably dined early (the leader of the House 
generally dines early), was present; but clearly he was not much 
charmed by the pyrotechnical display. for, whilst the serpents 
and the crackers were whizzing and fizzing around him, he sat 
calmly reading a bluebook. To outsiders it may seem won- 
derful that anyone could read amidst such a noise; but use is 
everything. There are men who will sleep in a smithy whilst a 
hundred hammers are ringing upon a hundred anvils; and we our- 
selves have in our younger days slipped through the Horn Gate 
which leads into the land of dreams whilst the thunders of a 
Boanerges preacher were pealing over our heada, and only woke up 
when the thunder ceased. Such is the force of habit. Of Mr, 
Whiteside’s a eg we will say nothing, except this—they were 
very much like what we have had a hundred times before, and the 
exhibition lasted more than two hours, Norcan we say any more 
about anybody this week, for our space ia used up. 


Jmypertal Parliament, 
FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House of Lords sat for a short time, when the Royal assent was given 
to certain bills and others were advanced a stage. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
THE NOTTINGHAM ELECTION.— BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 


the return. He concluded Z moving that the Sheriffs of London be directed 
to attend at the bar of the House on Monday next and give an account of 
their conduct. 

A brief discussion ensued, in the course of which 

Mr. ROEBUCK suggested that the Sheriffs should be directed to bring Sir 
Robert Clifton up with them. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL said if the facts were as stated (of which, of 
course, ht had no doubt) a very gross breach of privilege had been committed ; 
but that, perhaps, it might be better to wait for further evidence. 

Sir H. DERING observed that, in coming down to the House, he had 
Bir Robert Clitton at the Opera Colonnade, and that he was walking with a 
gentleman in an eastwardly direction. 

At the suggestion of the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, the further 
consideration of the subject was postponed until the House had been put in 
poseession of positive information as to whether Sir Robert was or was not in 


custody, 
THE FRANCHISE BILL—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
The adjourned debate on the second reading of the Representation of the 
People Bill was resumed by 
. E. L. GOWER, who remarked that he intended to vote for the measure 
because he considered that those whom it would invest with the franchize 
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were equal in intelligence to the £10 householders who were admitted by 
the Reform Act. The question of the extension of the franchise was suf. 
ficiently di-connected from that of the redistribution of seats to admit of 
legisla'ing upon chem separately. The honourable member urged the House 
to accept the proposal ot the Government, on the ground of its moderation, 
warning them, at the same time, that if they did not they might fing 
themselves at no distant day obliged to concede a much larger measure, 

Mr. GREGORY was not enamoured of a brick-and-mortar qualification like 
£7 franchise, which drew a broad line of demarcation between the humbler 
classes; but he was not opposed to admitting those of the working classes 
who bad sbownthemeelves thoroughly fit to become electors. He wished to 
see safeguards against the preponderating influence of any class, and the 
present bill certainly did not supply that security. 

Mr. G. YOUNG (Solicitor-General for Scotland) argued that, even from a 
Conservative point of view, the measure contrasted favourably with that of 
the Government of the Earl of Derby in 1859, so far as counties were con. 
cerned; and that, with respect to the borough franchiee, it contrasted not 
unfavourably with the opinions then expressed by some of the most eminent 
leaders of the Conservative party. The bill was not proposed as a remedy for 
bad government, but as an improvement to good government; for no 
country could he well governed that was not self-governed, 

Sir. 8. NORTHCOTE reminded the House that the bill was not to enable, 
clas to govern themselves, but to enable one class to govern others, This 
being the case, it was necessary to ascertain what were the qualifications of 
those who were to govern others. He did not think the course which the 
Government had adopted in reference to reform was such as to entitle them 
to the confidence of the House, There was no necessity to deal in a hasty 
and fragmentary manner with a question of such vast importance as the 
amendment of the representation of the people, and the better course would 
be to postpone the subject until a period when it could be dealt with as a 
whole, 

Mr. COLERIDGE, without caring to proclaim himeelf perfectly satisfied either 
with the bill or with the Government, was still determined to support it, and 
to maintain the cause of Ministers against the amendment of Ear! Grosvenor, 
He would vote against the amendment because it was ill-timed, badly con. 
structed, and, if carried, would not tend to the settlement of the question, 
but, on the contrary, would entail vexatious delays and indefinite postpone. 
men's, If the Opposition were really sincere in their desire for reform, they 
ought to state with candour in what sense their votrs were about to be given, 
He did not deny that the positive objections to the bill pointed out by Lord 
Scanley had a real existence ; but he held that, the death of Lord Palmerston 
having forced on the Government a choice of difficulties, they had chosen the 
lesser, and had brought in a bill in conformity with the oft-repeated decla- 
rations of their former chief, 

Mr. HORSMAN commented upon the course adopted by those who, in 
defending the bill of the Government, were so intolerant as to declare that 
those who might conscientiously resist were opposed to all reform. He pro- 
tested against the measure of any Government being held up by Ministers as 
atest of reform. His real objection to the bill was that it was a proposition 
to extend the franchise in a downward direction on the principle of govern. 
ing by numerical majority. He contended that the same arguments 
upon which a reduction of the franchise to £7 were justified applied 
with equal pertinence to a proposition to reduce the qualification 
from £7 to £4, and from £4 to universal suffrage, Passing then 
to the vindication of his own character, the right hon. gentle- 
man declared that the opinions which he now entertained on the 
endject of reform were those he professed thirty years ago, when he sat for 
the borough of Cockermouth. If the Government had introduced their 
suffrage bill without announcing an intention to follow it with another for 
the redistribution of seats, the iriends of the amendment would have dis- 
cussed the amendment on its merits. But when there was connected with it 
a scheme for the redistribution of seate then they had a right to say that, as 
they had made no demand for such a measure, they at least ought to be 
allowed to zee it, 

Mr. BRIGHT having moved the adjournment of the debate, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER expressed a hope that the House 
would be abie to bring it to a conclusion, so that thedivision might be taken 
on Monday or Tuesday next. 

Mr. DISRAELI reminded the right hon. gentleman that he had himeelf 
already made no fewer than six speeches on the subject, and that, such being 
the case, he could scarcely ask hon, members with a good grace to forego 
their speeches. He hoped, however, that by Monday or Tuesday they might 
be in a position to eee their way to a division in the course of the ensuing 


week. 
The subject then dropped, and the debate was adjourned until Monday. 


MONDAY, APRIL 23, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Lord CLARENDON annonnced that intelligence had been received of 
Mr. Rassam’s arrival at the Court of Abyssinia, where he had been welcomed 
by the Emperor and most courteously treated; and all the European 
prisoners had been set free to accompany Mr. Rassam upon his return to 


Aden. 
The Parliamentary Oaths Amendment Bill was read a third time and 
passed, —_ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE ON THE REFORM BILL. 

After a few unimportant questions had been put and answered, and the 
new writ for Helston issued, notwithstanding an unavailing protest from 
Mr. D, Griffith, the adjourned debate on the Reform Bill was resumed by 

Mr. BRIGHT, who, after some personal explanatione, commenced by 
pointing out how perilous a thing it was that the heirs of two of the most 
powerful houses in the country should lead the opposition to this moderate 
measure, predicting that the success of such a coalition might dissociate 
the great body of the Whig nobility from the popular cause, and warning them 
that in a contest with the popular party on one side and the nobility on the 
other the first must win. He maintained that the speeches of Lord 
Grosvenor and Lord Stanley rested on an opposition to the extension of the 
suffrage; and of Lord Stanley's speech he observed that it showed an 
extraordinary distrust of the Government, of the House of Commons, 
and of the people; and that everything that was true in it 
was unimportant, and everything that was important was not true 
Referring to the share attributed to him in the separation of the two 
branches of the question, he stated that some seven years ago, in conversing 
with Earl Russell, he had remarked tuat the best mode of dealing with the 
subject was to bring in a Franchise Bill, and a few months back he had 
repeated the advice at a meeting at Rochdale. His reason for this was that 
the gist of all the pledges made on this subject was not to redistribute seats, 
but that at an early day the working classes should be admitted in some fair 
numbers to the franchise. The question of redistribution did not affect any 
special ciass ; the settlement of it was not necessary to do justice to any pat- 
ticular class ; consequently, it was not so urgent as the exvension of the fran- 
chise, Another reason wagthat this course lessened the chance of combining 
all classes of opposition to the bill, and the best justification was that, 
with one exception, no members for the small boroughs which were likely to 
be in Schedule A were spoken of as being likely to desert their party on this 
occasion, The very reason ce | the House was now called on to deal with 
reform was the sense entertained in the country that the number of electors 
was too small for a fair representation of the = ; and as another proof of 
the predominant importance of the extenvion of the franchise he inatanced 
Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, which, though it admitted 500,000 new 
electors to the franchise, only redistributed fifteen seats, and quoted 
from the speeches of Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, condemning that 
bill, as a ‘warning to the Opposition that Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Stanley were not safe guides in thie matter. Turning to the bill, 
he controverted the accuracy of the Government statistics as to the pro- 
portion of the working men possessing the franchise, instancing the cas 8 
of Newark, Wakefield, and Stoke-upon-Trent. He calculated that the bl 
would only admit 116,000 working men, and would give but one fourth of 
the electoral power in the boroughs to the class which formed three quarters 
of the people, and would leave 4,000,000 adult males entirely destitute of 
political power. He described the operations of the Rochdale co-operative 
societies, mentioning that not above baif a dozen of the men connected with 
the management of these extensive institutions possessed the franchise, : nd 
in dwelling upon the present position of the question he referred, amd 
some ironical cheering from the Opposition, to the public meetings and the 
petitions in favour of the bill, arguing that, if the middle classes had been 
of opinion that it would produce all the evils predicated of it, they would 
have met and petitioned against it. After dweiling with great force on t! 6 
importance of passing a moderate measure in a time of tranquillity, and 
denying (in contradiction to Sir H. Cairns) that the House of Commo: 8 
bad ever been based on the representation of classes, he likened the positicn 
of the working classes to that of the negroes under recent legislation in tle 
United States, and asked the House whether it was for ever to ke p 
the bolt in the door which excluded the people from stitutional rights. 
The bill might be rejected; but the Opposition, he argued, could not deal 
satisfactorily with the question, and not to deal with it would incrense their 
difficulties. There never was a question, he maintained, connected with t' @ 
Liberal party which it was more the interest of the Opposition to settle, aid 
in opposing this moderate echeme they were either naisled by their leades 
or else had driven their leaders into a pernicious course. After an earnert 
and animated vindication of his own career, he concluded with an eloquent 
eulogium of the bill as a truly Conservative measure, 

Mr. WHITESIDE expressed his regret that Mr. Bright had sat down 
without apologising for his calumnies on the House uttered ont of doors; 
and, after commenting on the threatening tone of this speech, he denied t! at 
the first thing to be done was to extend the franchise. This, he argu 4, 
could not be done satisfactorily until it had been settled what places were to 
be the depositories of electoral power, quoting as an authority a speech 
Earl Russell, Afver remarking on the continued failure of the Ministeria 
speakers to answer Lord Stanley's speech, he asserted that the question on 
which the House was about to vote was not the extension of the suffrage: 

whether the House should deal with the question as a whole. 


it was sim: 
asrerted, was the author of the bill, which was devieed for 


Mr. Bright, 
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the purpose of effecting his ulterior intentions ; and, among other objections, ! 


he mentioned the reduction of the £7 franchise in all boroughs, big and little, 
He controverted at great length Mr. Gladstone's etatement that Parliament 
was pledged to reform, entering into an elaborate retrospect of all the deva‘es 


on the subject from 1852 down to Sir G. Grey’s explicit declaration Jast year | 
He com- | 


that the Government were not going to the country on reform. 
mented next on the speeches of Mr. Mill and Mr. Hughes, arguing that the 


right of voting had always rested on property, and doubting whether work- | 


ing men representatives could add much to the information of the House or 
would not feel themselves slightly out of place. 

More than a dozen members rose on the Ministerial benches to continue 
the debate, and almost as many on the Opposition. The SPEAKER called on 

Mr. M‘'CULLAGH TORRENS, who denied that the bill would swamp the 
middle classes, and argued against the necessity of small boroughs. 

Mr, WALPOLE supported the amendment, and examined the arguments 
against it, which he said might be classed under four heads—the Parliamentary 
pledge, the importance of securing to the working classes a substantial voice 
in the representative tystem, the goodness of the bill itself, and the expe- 
diency of settling the question. With regard to the firrt, he pointed out 
that the pledge was originally given to méet the exigencies of a falling 
Ministry, and that Sir G. Grey last Session declared that it had been 
redeemed. At any rate, as the fulfilment of it had been post- 

ned for four or five years to suit the convenience of the Ministry, the 
Frouse of Commons might also postpone it under the peculiar circumstances 
of this case, and it could not bind the House to accept any measure laid 
before it, complete or incomplete. As to the second, the statistics had shown 
that a considerable number of the working classes possessed the franchise ; 
and, to those who objected to the accuracy of the returns, he pointed out 
that the inference was in favour of postponement until more perfect 
statistics could be obtained. Consequently, the problem was whether 
that number should be increased, and, if so, in what constituencies they 
should be placed. But that could not be done until the complete scheme of 
the Government was before them. The principle of representation, he asserted, 
was not by classes, but by communities, and in discussing some of Mr. Mill's 
arguments on this point he showed that they were founded on aconstitutional 
fallacy, and were in direct opposition te sentiments expressed in his 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform.” As to the goodness of the bill, he 
maintained that this bill was the least defensible of all that had been intro- 
duced ; it unsettled everything, and entirely dissevered the connection between 
representation and texation. Adverting to his secession with Mr. Henley from 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet, to which Mr, Bright had alluded, he explained that the 
had objected to the bill of 1859 because it reduced the county and boroug! 
franchise to the same level, and he objected to this bill because the line at 
which the two franchises were drawn rested on no kind of principle, He 
showed the practical impossibility of proceeding with two bills at the same 
time, and suggested that the Government should ascertain the opinion of the 
House by proposing a set of resolutions, and should afterwards embody them 

one bill. 

as GOsCHEN, after remarking on the contradictory nature of the argu- 
ments urged for the amendment, addressed himself firet to Lord Stanley’s 
speech, and asserted that the reason why the bill had been divided was that 
the Government meant to carry it, and that they believed they could carry 
it better in parts than altogether. Their motto was—the whole thie year, 
if possible ; if not, half this year and half next. - As tothe leverage argu- 
ment, he maintained that the came constituencies would have the settlement 
of both branches of the question. The bill for redistribution would be on 
the table when the House went into Committee—every borough which was 
to be disfranchised would know its fate; and he denied that the Govern- 
ment was capable of tampering with their own scheme for the sake of get- 
ting a vote. In dealing with the arguments against the bill he contended 
that the warning from the working of democracy in Australia was of no 
force unless the condition of things could be shown to be the same in both 
countries; and, as to the so much dreaded preponderance of the working 
classes, it was not the number of electors, but the number of members they 
could elect, which must be considered. At present they were said to be 
26 per cent of the constituencies, but they had only the command of eight 
elections. He went into minute statistics to show that the expansiveneas of 
the present franchise was a delusion, and, allusing to an expression of Lord 
Elcho, he characterised the opposition to the bill as founded on “ fear of the 
people and defamation of its triends.” 

Mr. LOWE moved the adjournment of the debate, and Mr. ONSLOW 
seconded it, taking advantage of the occasion to make a few remarks in 

of tae bill. 
wei conversation took place in the course of the debate, Mr. Yorke, 
Sir R. Knightley, and others complaining that sufficient facilities were not 
afforded to young and new members to address the House, and Mr, Disraeli 
suggested, with general approbation, that the debate, with a little manage- 
ment and forbearance, might be terminated on Friday night. 

The debate was then adjourned until Thursday, Mr. Sheridan having 
refused at an early part of the evening to postpone his motion on the fire 


insurance duty. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Lord HOUGHTON moved the second reading of the Qualification for Offices 
ill. 
. The Earl of ne ~ aos f had altered the Parliamentary oaths, he 
ason why this bill should not pass, 
gh fp brief discussion on oaths generally, the bill was read a second 


ia HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RATING OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY, 

Alderman SALOMONS introduced the question of the rating of Government 
property, and moved a resolution declaring it to be inexpedient that Govern- 
ment ertablishments should be exempted from local rates, 

A long discussion followed, the motion being opposed by the Government, 
Finally the motion was withdrawn, 

POOR RATE EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. KNIGHT then moved a resolution declaring it to be expedient that all 
items of poor-law expenditure not being in maintenance or ont-relief, or 
otherwise under the immediate control of boards of guardians or parish 
oflicere, should become a national charge. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER opposed the motion; which was 
withdrawn, 

FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 

Mr, SHERIDAN then withdrew his motion as to the fire insurance duty, 
and expressed his regret that he had not been in the House the previous 
evening at the close of the debate on the Reform Bill, If he had been in the 
House he should have given way. 

GETTING UP PETITIONS, 

Mr. FERRAND moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire 
whether the signatures to the petitions presented to the House on the 12th 
and 13th inst. in favour of the Government Reform Bill, and professing to 
be petitions of inhabitants of Harden, near Bingley, in the county of York, 
and of Manchester and Salford, were the genuine signatures of the persons 
whose signatures they professed to be; and if not, by whom and under what 
circumstances such signatures were annexed, The hon. member believed that 
if the inquiry were granted he should be able to prove that there had been a 
grocs breach of its rules and a violation of its privileges, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER read a letter from Bhe proprietor of a mill at Harden, 
where many of the signatures had been obtained to the petition from that 
place, denying that any of them were forgeries, and explaining that in two 
cases only had names been written twice over, and that inadvertently, 

Mr. KNIGHT read a letter from: a correspondent at Manchester, which 
stated that reform petitions had been hawked about the streets by half- 
ryt Rai and that numbers of echoolboys bad signed them, “ for the fun 
of the thing.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER pointed out that the inquiry would 
entail an enormous expenditure of time and money. 

Colonel EDWARDS, thinking that the object of Mr. Ferrand was accom- 
plished by having directed the attention of the House to the manner in which 
reform petitions were got up, recommended the withdrawal of the motion. 

Mr. FERRAND subeequently consented to alter his proposal by omitting 
the words ‘* Manchester and Salford,” and confining the inquiry to the 
Harden petition ; and in that shape the motion was agreed to, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
FELLOWS OF COLLEGES DECLARATION BILL, 

Mr. BOUVERIE moved that the House go into Committee on the 
Fellows of Colleges Declaration Bill, the object of which was to abolish the 
declaration of conformity to the Rubric of the Church of England, and by 
this means enable Dissenters to take fellowships, which they could not do at 
present if they had any conscientious scruples‘on the subject of the doctrines 
and practices of the E-tublished Church. It left untouehed the oath of 
abjuration, and thus retained sn insuperable obstacle to Roman Catholics 
acquiring apy share in the government of the colleges, and he earnestly 
entreated the House to give the measure their assent. 

Mr. WALPOLE, in moving as an smendment that the House go into 
Committee on thet day six months, objected to Dissenters being invested 
with any power in the government of cither Oxford or Cambridge, because 
those institutions were not founded for them, but for members of the Church 
of England. It ehonld be remembered, too, that the education at the Uni- 
versities had always been carried on in connection with religion and the 
system of strict conformity to the will and expressed intentions of those who 
founded the colleges. It this measure were passed he predicted that the 
result must be religious confusion or religious indifference. The establish- 
ment of the London University had taken away from Dissenters all real 
practical grievances in connection with this question. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, moreover, were not national institutions in the common acceptation 
of the term, and never were ro, if by that it was meant that thoee who went 
there had a right to share in the endowments and the government, which it 
alr intended should be conducted by members of the Established 

jurch, 


25. 


{LLUSTRATED TIMES 


Mr. Fawcet?T argued that the existing restrictions at the Universities 
acted prejudicially on the best interests of the colleges, that University men 
were largely in favour of the bill. that the movement in its behalf had sprung 
no! so much from Dissenters as from the Universities themselves, and that 
the benefits of these institutions were intended for the whole community and 
not for a sect. 

The debate was continued by Mr. B. Hope, Mr. Neate, Mr. F. Hughes, Sir 
W. Heathcote, and other hon members. On a division, the second reading 
was carried by a majority of 22—the numbers being, for the second reading, 
208; against it, 186. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
SALE OF LANDS BILL, 
Lord St. LEONARDS moved that the House go into Committee on the 
Sale of Lands by Auction Bill. 
After a brief conversation, the motion was agreed to and the bill passed 
through Committee. 


POOR PERSONS BURIAL (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Earl of BELMORE moved the second reading of this bill. The noble 
Lord said the object of the bill w&s to enable boards of guardians in Ireland 
to provide coffins for the interment of indigent persons dying in their re- 
spective districts, although such persons might not have been in the receipt 
of parochial relief at the time of their death, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Mr. HIBBERT brought up the report of the Windeor Election Committee, 
declaring that Sir H, A. Hoare and Mr. H. Labouchere were not duly 
elected, having been guilty of bribery by their agents, There was*reason to 
ear that corrupt practices had not extensively prevailed at the last 
election, 

Mr. GLADSTONE gave notice that, in the event of the debate on the Reform 
Bili terminating to-morrow, he should on Thursday next, in Committee on 
Ways and Means, make his annual financial statement, 


THE REFORM BILL. 


The adjourned debate on the Representation of the People Bill was then 
resumed by 

Mr, Lowe, who said the information in the possession of the House as to 
the principle of the bill was extremely meagre. He could only imagine two 
grounds on which the extension of the franchise could be asked—fiist, tur ius 
own sake; and, secondly, as a means of obtaining some ulterior object. He 
should be fad t learn on which of these two grounds the principle of the 
present was based. Its advocates utterly ignore the future resnita and 
Consequences of the WYN wid sald MG MG aw oO Ue aueeple Clb Abe yr hie 
merits, the future veany vf no consequence whatever. It would pruauce 
electoral districts toocumbrous ; it would swamp the intelligence and property 
of the country: and, it would abolish the idea that fitness was a 
qualification for the franchise, If this bill passed it would establish a great 
democratic change, to be followed by another democratic change in the re- 
distribution of seats, After these bills had once passed, further democratic 
changes would not depend upon the Government or Parliament. He 
pointed out the warnings against democracy afforded by France, America, and 
Australia. He pointed out the selfish and protectionist tendencies of demo- 
cractes, their Mability to become the instrument of unscrupulous adventurers, 
until the intelligent and commercial clases were glad te accept despotism as 
a relief from their excesses, He solemnly asked the House to take warning 
by the state of things in these countries, trom which this country was now 
exempt, but which, if they once opened the door, was so incompatible with 
the tree institutions of this country, ita happy union of the Executive and 
Legislative bodies, and the well-tried balance of the separate estates of the 
realm, that they must give es | to a democratic House of Commons, which, 
following the natural law- tendency of all democratic bodies, would 
engross all the powers of the Legislature and the Government. Event- 
ually it must become a struggle between the Crown and the Democratic 
Asrembly, and no one could teli what might be the result of that struggie ; 
but one thing they might rely upon, it, would be attended with effects most 
disastrous to the prosperity of the country and fatal to its liberties, 

Mr. HODGKINSON supported the bill. 4 

Mr. J. R. YORKE supported the amendment. 

Mr, LEEMAN gave the bill his most earnest and cordial support. 

Viscount ROYSTON opposed the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN expressed hiv approval of the course pursued by the Govern- 
—— a wise and politic one, and announced his intention of supporting 

e bill. 

Mr. D. BROMLEY admitted that Parliament ‘was pledged te reform, and 
that the pledge ought to be redeemed ; but this bill was unsatisfactory, in- 
—— and dishonest, and ought not therefore to receive the sanction of 

e House. 

Mr. OTWAY would support the second reading, and, if the clanee dis- 
franchising the dockyard voters were not struck out in Committee, would 
give the thicd reading his most atrenuous oppositién. He taunted Mr. Lowe 
with the change that had taken place in his opinions since 1859, wben, sur- 
rounded by bis enthusiastic supporters at Kidderminster, he had described 
property as based on antiquated charters and musty parchments. He 
believed the bill, although not perfect, did justice to the claims of the 
working classes, and warved the House that the country was in earnest in 
desiring that a substantial measure of reform should be passed without delay. 

Mr. W. RK. DUFF could not vote for the eecond reading, believing that the 
measure was not only incomplete, but did not also deal satisfactorily with 
the qnestion. He was not opposed to reform, but would not consent to give 
the Goverment the supreme control which it would obtain if the bill passed 
over the redistribution of seats. He desired to see the franchise extended, 
but to preserve the fair representation of all classes. 

Mr. E. JAMES, although at first in favour of the amendment, would 
how support the bill, as the Government had stated that they wouid declare 
their views with respect to the redistribution of seats, and had therefcre met 
all the legitimate objects of the amendment. He should, therefore, cordially 
vote for the second reading, reserving the right to oppose it at further 
stages if he found that it did not correspond to the spirit of the pledges 
— he had given to extend the franchise and protect the interest of all 
Classes, 

Mr. SCHREIBER condemned the bill as fragmentary in form, unsatisfactory 
in principle, and inequitable in ita resulta, 

Mr. CHILDERS denied the assertions of Mr. Lowe and Mr. Marsh with 
respect to the democratic and protectionist tendencies of the Australian 
colonies. He pointed out, at some length, their progress and prosperity, 
their unshaken attachment to the mother country, and their devoted 
loyalty to the Crown. He quoted largely from Mr. Lowe's speeches in 
Australia to show the extreme and violent opinions which he then held. He 
warmly and earnestly supported the bill, and defended the manner in which 
the Government had proceeded with it, as the only way likely to be success- 
ful or satisfactory to the country. 

Lord CRANBOURNE moved the adjournment of the debate. 

Captain VIVIAN protested against adjourning at so early an hour as twelve 
o'clock if the debate was to close to-morrow night. 

After a short but rather sharp conversation, the motion was agreed to, and 
the debate was adjourned, 
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PUBLIC VERSUS PRIVATE SLAUGHTER-HOUSES, 

WE are always inclined to attach considerable weight to 
the opinions expressed by men upon their own business, 
because the probability is that they are talking on a subject 
they understand, But this can be accorded only so long as 
they confine themselves to the points which they do com- 
prehend, and do not travel into topics upon which they 
cannot be qualified to pronounce an opinion. “ Go not beyond 
your last.” is applicable to more trades than shoemakers. Men, 
generally, have a tendency to talk beyond themselves—that is, 
to lay down the law upon subjects of which they know com- 
paratively little—and this kind of talk is all the more suspicious 
when the talker is interested in making out a case on a par- 
ticular side of a question, For these reasons we cannot agree 
with the opinions expressed at the meeting of the London 
master butchers, reported in another column, All changes are 
attended with a certain amount of inconvenience; and no 
doubt the conversion of the meat trade of London from a lire 
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to a dead system will entail considerable inconvenience on the 
peréons engaged in it ; but particular interests ought not to be 
considered in preference to general advantages. 

The butchers tell us that private slaughter-houses in the 
midst of dense populations are not nuisances, In fact, one 
speaker at the meeting on Tuesday evening went so far as to 
declare such establishments highly salubrious, because, as he 
asserted, the people living in their vicinity did not suffer from 
bad health, But the same sort of argument may be used, and 
has been used, in defence of nuisances of all sorts, The 
lucifer-match maker uses it in defence of his trade; the 
tallow-melter appeals to it in favour of his occupation ; the 
bone-boiler is ready to avow that he likes and thrives, and 
that his neighbours like and thrive, upon the eflluvia emitted 
from his cauldrons ; gas companics claim a right to construct 
their works in the centre of cities on the special ground that 
the refuse of their manufacture has a salutary influence upon 
the atmosphere around ; and so on with all kinds of things, And 
yet every child can tell that this is fallacious, All know that 
such establishments emit unwholesome smells, Scientific men 
prove tous that the exhalations from putrid and decaying 
matter vitiate the air, and that vitiated air is pernicious to 
life; and experience invariably confirms the statements of 
science. But the evidence of our senses and the demon- 
strations of philosophers have no weight with those interested 


| in objectionable trades ; they stick to their own notions till 


the law compels them to move their establishments, And so, 
it seers to us, us it with ur trieuds Luc butchers, They say 


| slaughter-houses are not disagreeable; but all who have 


come near such places know to the contrary. What is 
disagreeable to the senses must be prejudicial to health. 
Slaughter-houses, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, are anything but pleasant places, There is and 
must be about them much decaying matter; decaying 
animal matter evolves deleterious gases, and therefore 
slaughter-houses must be unwholesome, wherever situated, 
Bat the evil is infinitely aggravated when these establishments 
are situated in the centre of towns, The temperature is 
higher there than in the open country, the circulation of air 
is more impeded, and the unavoidable effluvium is more con- 
centrated, and, consequently, more powerful for evil. These 
facts are irrefutable; and therefore we may dismiss the 
assertions of the butchers on this point as at variance with all 
experience as well as with all the known laws of health, 

But the butchers further allege that public abattoirs at a 
distance from the dwellings of men, and of course from the 
shops of butchers, would enhance the price of meat and cause 
the offal—such as the heads, livers, kc.—of the animals to be 
wasted, But this argument is answered by two facts—first, 
that about one half of the meat supply of the metropolis has 
long been brought in the shape of dressed carcasses and not as 
living animals ; and, second, that for the last few months 
London has been mainly supplied through the dead-meat 
market, and no very serious disadvantage has resulted, The 
offal of the carcasses sold in Newgate Market has, we presume, 
been utilised somewhere and somehow; the inhabitants of 
the metropolis have not been starved; and the price of meat 
has not risen greatly beyond what it was before the sus- 
pension of the home live-cattle traffic. The facts that 
Newgate Market is utterly inadequate to its requirements, 
that it is in a most disgraceful condition, and that the meat is 
not handled in the most careful way, are excellent arguments 
in favour of the erection of sufficiently large, properly con- 
structed, and rationally managed dead-meat dépéts ; but are 
worth nothing as showing that a live-cattle market and urban 
slaughter-houses are indispensable. The existing defects of 
Newgate Market can be rectified, and are about to be rectified, 
by the construction of a new market on the site of old Smith- 
field, But the nuisances caused by private slaughter-houses 
admit of no remedy, Can there be any difficulty, then, in 
deciding which of the two systems is the best, or, rather, the 
least objectionable _—for we do not mean to assert that either 
is free from inconveniences, 

Nor does there seem any good reason for asserting, as the 
butchers do, that the slaughter of cattle at the wharfs, in 
public slaughter-houses outside cities, or even in the country, 
must be more expensive than in private yards within the 
inhabited boundaries, It surely must be easier, and therefore 
cheaper, to convey the dead carcass than the living animal to 
market ;~the supply and demand will adjust themselves as 
readily in the one case as in the other; and, though we may 
have more loaded waggons and more butchers’ carts driving 
about the streets, we shall be relieved of a still greater incon- 
venience—viz., the droves of cattle, sheep, and pigs which used 
to cumber and block up the public thoroughfares, 

We dislike personal allusions in connection with a subject 
of this kind; but the butchers themselves challenge us to a 
comparison of the personal appearance of members of their 
trade and those of other professions, Well, we may be mig- 
taken, but we bave a fancy that butchers, whether masters 
or men, are not the most pleasant or wholesome looking 
members of society. This may be a mere prejudice on 
our part, but we know that it is one we entertain in common 
with a large portion of our fellow-citizens, And, moreover, 
we believe that the statistics of disease and mortality show 
that butchers are neither a very healthy nor a very long-lived 
class of men—those of them who live in large towns espe- 
cially. If it be true, then, that butchers are neither whole- 
some-looking, healthy, nor long-lived, it must be because of 
their surroundings; and, if those surroundings, of which 
slaughter-bouses are unquestionably the worst, are deleterious 
to them, they must be deleterious to their neighbours, and 
therefore ought to be got rid of as speedily as possible, 
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JOHN S UART MILL, ESQ., M.P. 
Joun StuaRT MILL, M.P. for Westains’er, 
son of the late James Mill (the historian of India, 
and formerly examiner of Indian corres ndence 
in the East India House), was born about the 
1807, and received a private education. In 
Joe. come of time he obtained « clerkship in 
the East India House, in whose home employ he 
gradually roee until he succeeded, in 1856, to 
the post which his father had filled before him. 
He retired from that service, however, on the 
transfer of the administration from the company 
to her Majesty’s Government, in 1858, when he 
declined an offer made to him by Lord og! of 
a eeat in her Majesty's Indian Council, Mr. Mill’s 
name, however, is best known to the world as a 
tical economist, and as the author of a 
System of Logic,” published in 1843, He has 
also been an extensive contributor to the 
Edinburgh and Westminster Réviews, and was 
for eome time joint, and afterwards sole, editor 
of the Londonand Westminster Review. He has 
also published “ Essays on Political Economy,” 
“A tise on Liberty,” &c. The first volume 
of his “Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy” appeared in 1865, 
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tical econom 
: ple were disposed to treat 


and, though most ¢ 
lim with respect, there were not wanting thore 
a ‘mere 


who eneered at the notion of sendin 4 

bookworm,” as they called him, to e part in 
the deliberations of so intensely practical an 
assembly as the House of Commons, Those 
whe so sneered must now be convinced, however, 
if they have followed with any attention the 
proceedings of Parliament since it met, that 
great mental capacity and the power of ‘gene- 
ralisation are not by 7 mane incompatible 
with sound tical m, On every occa- 
gion on which Mr. Mill has addressed the House 
he has contributed valuable materiala to 
the elucidation of the question under dis- 
His speeches on the cattle plague, 
on Parliamentary reform, and 


making ; in each instance he has grappled 
with the merits of hia subject more closely and 
more y than almost any other apeaker. 
He never fails to enunciate a principle in refe- 
rence to the matter in hand, and to reason out 
rules of action in accordance with that principle, 
ne gem wean, oe 
the ation on any given su’ 

beer Castes be i fh the epplins 
tien of the principles he lays down, is of more 


Yalue than eny hundred of thore—and there are many of them in 


the Hoose—who are nut content to hold enh ogy - 


incapable of giving an intelligible reason for 
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JOHN STUART MILL, BSQ., M.P. FOR WHSTMINSTER.—(¥EOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY 
J. AND C. WATKINS.) 


them, Mr, Mill isno party’man in the ofdinary sense of the word. 
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‘1HB KXBISITION OF MATIOWAL PORTRAITS AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


—— 


THE EXHIBITION OF NATIONAL 
PORTRAITS. 

WE dealt fully in our last week's Number with 
the Exhibition of National Portraits now open 
at South Kensington, and need add nothing in 
connection with our present Engraving of the 
Exhibition save to eay that, as the portraits of 
each period are hung without any regard to con. 
nections or order of date, and as the various 

rtraits of individuals even are not grouped, an 
index at the end of the catalogue would have 
been of infinite service for the purposes of com- 
parison and reference, 


THE WORKS AT ALEXANDRA PARK, 


HAVE people forgotten all about “the new 
Alexandra Park,” which, in such a great flourish 
of advertising trumpets, was to secure for the 
public another vast and beautiful place of enter- 
tainment on the northern side of the metropolis 
like that provided by the Crystal Palace Com 
pany on the southern side? 

Failures are somehow soon forgotten, almost as 
820n as successes which do not prolong their 
Baccess; and, after the great amount of adver- 
tising, and the appointment of a committee and 
directors, and invitations for gipsy parties and 
excursionists to go and see the beautiful locality 
on which the park was to be formed, the whole 
scheme seemed to fall dead, and nobody was left 
even to bury it decently. But it wasn’t dead ; it 
had only collapsed—gone off into a financial 
faint, an auriferous atrophy; and, whether it 
had been already bled a little too freely 
or not, it wanted fresh blood and a re- 
newal of strength by some additional stimulus 
before it could be set upon its feet again, 
This, then, has been done, and, to judge 
from the progress of the works Alexandra Park 
is, after all, to become a place of beanty if 
not a joy for shareholders, It would be a pity 
that it should not be eo, for the charming site 
which bas been marked ovt for the grounds is 
one of the finest suburbs of this vast overbuilt 
city; and to preserve it from the spoilers who 
would tunnel, and bridge, and inclose it, and pile 
hay, straw, rubble, lath, plaster, and felonious 
bricks upon it by building contract, is a and 
# hopeful work, Already the first rough plan of 
the laying out for the park and gardens is being 
— and > sgt —— eedee 

ams, tyes, an y jing on 
the spot where the renewed skeleton of ane ae: 
hibition palace of 1862 is to be erected into a new 
edifice, in which the ancient glories of the 
fir-t world’s fair are to be, if possible, revived, 
with each improvements ag a more modern and 
@ more ent institution demands, 

Our Engraving will convey ta our readers 
better than any description the present condition 
of the works, which we shall watch from time 
to time, with very sincere wishes for their ulti- 
mate success, 
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THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 


Brrone this paper reaches the hands of your readers, the great 
debate, if present arrangements hold, will be over ; not because the 
talking powers of the House are exhausted, for they are simply in- 
exbaustible, I calculate that there are at least one hundred men 
who would be glad, and indeed anxions, to speak, if the House 
would but listen to them, Indeed, some of the young members feel 
quite aggrieved because they cannot catch the Speaker's eye. Why 
should these old people have all the talk to themselves? moaned 
Mr. Butler Johnstone. Why, indeed, whined Mr. Reginald 
Yorke; whilst Sir Rainald Knightley all but insinuated that 
Mr. Speaker pnrposely avoided calling upon any but a select 
few members, Now, of these three men only one has ever gained 
the ear of the House—to wit, Butler Johnstone, and he but once ; 
his other attempts at speaking were failures. Reginald Yorke is 
simply a bore, and Sir Rainald Knightley is ditto to Reginald Yorke, 
Now, this being so, why should the debate be prolonged simply to 
allow these men to disport themselves for an hour? I have often 
been amused by the reasons members give why they speak. One 
man wishes to express his opinions, not dreaming of asking himself 
the more important question, whether anybody in the world 
cares to know what his opinions are? Another tells us 
that he considers it to be a duty which he owes to 
his constituents to speak; and yet how can it be his 
duty to his constituents, or to anybody else, to speak 
when he has nothing tosay ? Mr. Graham began in this style, and 
he performed the duty ; but are his constituents any the better for 
it? Besides, upon this ground, every man in the House ought to 
speak—the whole 658! The simple truth is that no man ought to 
speak uvless he has got something to say that has not been said; 
and if this rule were observed, the debates would be reduced 
by one half. I have been compelled to hear or to read moat of 
the speeches delivered in this debate, and my deliberate opinion is 
that, if all the repetitions could be expunged from them, they would 
not occupy more than three pages of the 7 imes. } 

It would ba idle to speculate about the Government majority ; 
but I may say that it seems to be the general opinion that 
the bill cannot pass. Government has been excessively unfortunate ; 
not only have many of those who ought to have supported 
them deserted to the ranks of the enemy, but no less than 
seven Liberals have been unseated on petition, and it is not 
at all unlikely that there may be two or three more bowled 
out before Friday. On the other hand, the Conservatives have 
lost only two—viz., Mr. Forsyth at Cambridge, who has been 
replaced by another Conservative, and Mr. Westropp at Bridge- 
water. They will, however, lose the vote of Mr. Trefusis, the 
member for North Devon, who, by the death of his father, has 
become Lord Clinton, Some of your readers may wonder how it is 
that the Liberals are unseated in so much Jarger numbers than the 
Conservatives ; well, the answer is, the Liberals depend most upon 
money, the Conservatives upon family influence, to get them into 
Parliament. And, farther, if the truth must be told, the Conserva- 
tive agents are far abler men than the gentlemen who do the 
electioneering business of the Liberals. Of this there cannot be a 
doubt. Indeed, since Coppock died the Government electioneering 
business has not been managed at all: it has only been muddled, 

The Election Committees have been, in some cases, swift and 
summary in their work ; but this can be unsatisfactory to no one 
who values the ome Parliamentary government, For my 
part, I always rejoice when I hear of a man being turned ont of his 
eeat for bribery—not, of course, that he bribed— but because, having 
bribed, he is turned to the right about. About the justice of the 
sentence I never have a doubt, for I well know that whilst many 
rogues escape no innocent men suffer; and of all modern political 
sins there is nothing worse than the sin of bribery. I do not mean 
the ain of being bribed, but of bribing. To take a bribe is certainly 
bad, but not so bad, to my mind, as giving one. 

I think, Mr. Editor, you and I are pretty well agreed in being 
ready to support the new Reform Bul; and in thinking Mr, 
Gladstone so eplendid a fellow that the idea of Sir Stafford 
Northcote in his place, as Master of the Financial Revels, is little 
short of farcical. But, really, your contemporary, the 7'e/egraph, 
has been ostentatiously and absurdly Giadstonian of late; and on 
Thursday the first leading article contained this very ridiculous 

assage :—‘ There is not a nook or corner of England, Scotland, or 

reland, in which some poor hard-handed son or daughter of toil 
does not identify the enjoyment of a cheap cup of tea, or an ua- 
taxed bit of soap, with the name and fame of William Ewart 
Gladstone.” Just conceive it, Mr. Editor! Picture to yourself the 
British washerwoman dropping a tear on her little block of mottled 
soap, and murmuring, with tender emphasis, the words, “ WILLIAM 
Ewart GLApstonE!” For, of course, she would leave out the 
“ Mr,,” just as the Zelegraph does, It is almost too much for the 
human imagination to bear, when you multiply this lonely washer- 
woman by thousands, and adopt the Zelegraph's view of the case— 
that there is somebody doing this “inevery nook or corner” of 
these islands; from Tattyboy’e-rents to an Irish mud hovel, or a 
Scotch cottage on a hillside, 

Have you ever happened to notice how prominent a part p’s play 
in public affairs? People were at one period ruled by parsons, 
who are now the playthings of patrons ; then the pulpit gave place 
to the platform; the platform was superseded by Parliament; 
Parliament was guided by petitions, the process used in getting up 
which is now protested against ; and Parliament is, in the opinion 
of many persons, dominated over by the press, Public opinion used 
to find a vehicle of expression in pamphlets; but pamphlets have 
been abolished in favour of the papers. Even in Parliament p’s 
predominate. The Peers were in old times pre-eminent in power, 
though they are now only permitted to play a secondary part, pos- 
sibly because they adopted the practice of voting by proxy. oa 
testantism and Protection were once cries which proclaimed political 
predilections; and to about as much purpose, perhaps, as is the 
attempted political proscription of proleiaires nowadays, The 
notice-paper is an important item in the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings; bluebeoks are usually denominated “ pa; ;” pretences are 
not unknown as substitutes for principles ; comfortable placemen 
regard peiulant pessimists as pestilent persons; and party and 
prosers rale the roost. Most publicists, | am persuaded, prize 
present popular applause above the praise of a grateful posterity ; 
and the aforesaid proletaires, according to some politicians, prefer 
potations to improved personal position. Pointed and pungent 
paragrapts have become the principal features of productions for 
periodicals; and polished perorations are the prettiest parts of 
public prelections. Mr. Peabody, prince of philanthropists, deems 
himself perfectly repaid for a quarter of a million sterling by a 
piece of written paper and a Queen's portrait, The police are a 
pest to publicans, unless placated by pints of porter or other pot- 
able liquids, : Positively, there is a potent power in p's, wnich 
are as prominent, as pertinacious, and rometimes as provocative 
of passion in the present, as parched pulse was in the penitential 
punishments of the past. Well, Mr. Editor, there is a parcel of p's 
tor you; how do they please your palate ? 

I described, some short time eince, Mr, Mayall’s new process for 
enlarging portraits by the solar camera, A portrait of Mr. Peabody, 
the great philanthropist, photographed and painted expressly for 
the Institute of Danvers, in Massachusetts, waa on view, a short 
time since, at Mr. Mayall’s studio, in Regent-street, and [ accord- 
ingly dropped in to see it. The likeness is said to be admirable, and 
the arrangement of the picture is capital. A very litue practice is 
needed to bring this new process to perfection, and then, I 
suppose, it will extinguish portrait-painting just as the smaller 
he of photography has obliterated miniature-painting. 

iniature-painting was an exquisite art, and, though it was 
somewhat on the decline, 1 am very sorry that the camera 
dealt it adeath-blow. But I feel nosuch regret at the thought that 
the sun and the chemists are likely to bring to an end at last the 
“portraits of a gentleman” which have been the bane of the 
Academy for years, The photograph may, perhaps, often be as 
bad a picture as the oil daub, but then it is not, at the best of times, 
likely to be so enduring, It is esp2cially adapted for those present- 
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SAYINCS AND DOINGS. 
"sTY is about to place a memorial window to her father, the 

FE capa: tan 4 the parish cunroh of Sidmouth, the town where his Royal 

Highness died. 

Hs ROYAL HIGUNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES has consented to preside 
at the distribution of prizes to the Cadets on board the Thames Marine 
Oficers’ training-ship Worcester, off Erith, on June 28, 

HER MasestY has been graciously pleased to place Bushey Park (for- 
merly the re-idence of Queen Adelaide) at the disposal of his Royal Highness 
the Duke de Nemours and family. 

THe EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH was born at the Tuileries on the 20th 
of April, 1808, and has now, therefore, completed his fifty-eighth year. 
ViscouNr MONCK, it is stated, will shortly be elevated to the English 

Peerage. 

Tuk MARQUIS DE BOIssy twice entertained Stephens, the “‘ head centre,” 
duriog the lavter’s sojourn in Paris. 

A New Cun, to be called the “Clarendon,” is being organised by a 
number of Liberal Conservatives, 

EARL GRANVILLE is to be installed as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
and Constable of Dover Castle on Whit Tuesday, May 22. 

THE STATE APARTMENTS OF WINDSOR CASTLE will be closed on and 
after this day (Saturday) until further orders, 

THE IRON-CLAD STEAM-SHIP BELLEROPHON has made a satisfactory 
cruise in the Channel under sail. 

T118 CAMBRIDGE ELECTION has terminated in the return of the Con- 
servative candidate, Mr. Gorst. Colonel Torrens, however, ran him very 
closely. 

AN AMERICAN STUDENT, Francis A. Channing, of Boston, has lately 
taken the Arnold prize at Oxford for an English essay. 

Tue First INSTALMENT OF THE BHOOTAN SUBSIDY has been paid. 

COUN? DE FERREIKA has just died at Oporto, leavi.g a fortune of a 
million sterling, the whoie of which he has bequeathed to various charitable 
institutions, 

Tux SANDWICH IsLANDERS have commenced growing Sea Isiand cotton 
with complete success, 

MR. JAMES ACLAND states from “ personal knowledge” that Sir Robert 
Clifton has not been arrested, as stated in the House of Commons, and that 
he has not fled the country, as was reported, 

A COTTON-PICKING MACHINE has been invented by an American which, 
it is said, will do che work of twenty men. 

THE NEW ISLAND which has appeared off the coast of Greece has been 
named * George,” afcer the young King of Greece. 

A FIRE broke out at the Home Farm at Broadlands, the seat of Lady 
Palmerston, on Tuesday morning, and did very eerious damage. Several 
ricks of hay, a considerable quantity of timber, all the outbuildings, and 
other property were destroyed. 

ALBERT MASSY, @ private of the 44th Regiment, has been committed for 
trial by the Dover magistrates on a charge of attempting to murder a 
sergeant who had ordered him to be confined for being drunk. 

Tur PRIVATE VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
will take place on Friday, May 4; the banquet on Saturday, the Sth; and 
the exhibition will open on Monday, the 7th. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has been invited by the directors of the new Exchange, 
at Bradford, to visit that town and take part in the opening of the new 
building in the autumn of the present year. 

Mr. Peapopy left England for America, on Saturday, in the Scotia. He 
was cheered loudly by s great crowd of people who had assembled on the 
janding-stage at Liverpool to witness his departure. 

Tne Cuckoo was heard and the blackthorn was seen in blossom at 
Loper wood, near Lyndhurst, on the 7th inst, White, in his natural history 
of Selborne, says that April 7 is the earliest period the cuckoo’s note is heard 
in Hampabire. 

M. Orr, who was killed by Count d’Eulenberg, left four sisters advanced 
in age, whom he supported by his exertione, A pecuniary indemnity for the 
benefit of his family was applied for to the Prussian Government, but 
refused. A pamphlet on the eubject has since been published by M. Henri 
Schirmer, which, having been translated into German, has just been seized 
at Berlin. 

Tug MANAGERS OF ST. VINCENT'S Hospital, Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 
have purchased the eplendid residence known as Lyndon Castle, Blackrock, 
for the purpose of converting it into a sanatorium, to which they will send 
the convalescent patients to enjoy the benefit of the country air, sea- 
bathing, &c., previous to returning to their homes, 

NORTHERN MEN going into the Southern States, must, on the authority 
of a Mississippi planter, be prepared to fight. He describes a duel between 
Colonel M'Iver, late an officer in the rebel army, aud Major Tomlins from 
Vermont, arising out of a political dispute, Tomlins was ran through and 
killed on the spot. Such duels are very commen. 

JULES HOLTZAPFELL, an artist, has committed suicide in Paris in con- 
sequence of having two pictures refused by the jury of the Salon. He wrote 
to his brother :—** The members of the jury do not know me; I have neither 
friends nos enemies amongst them. So I've no talent, and when a man 
hasn't talent at forty, it is time to die,” 

FIVE OF THE RAILWAY COMPANIES possessed of London termini are said 
to have expended within the walls of the palace at Westminster as much 
money as would suffice to re-create another similar edifice, equal in extent 
and decoration, from the concrexe foundation in the river to the highest 
pinnacle, and equally garnished with gilding, frescoes, pictures, and painted 
glass. 

TuE PORTE has protested against the nomination of Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern as Hospodar of Roumania, on the ground of its being a 
violation of existing treaties, and France, Russia, Austria, and England are 
said to have recognised the justice of the protest. The conference will, it is 
expected, reassemble in a few days. 

Tue COINAGE AT THE MINT FOR THIS YEAR WILL Cost £49,182, of 
which £10,000 is for gold, £4000 for silver, and £7500 for copper. A sum 
equal to the last will be recovered by the sale of old copper not required for 
the recoinage. The seignorage to be paid into the Exchequer, in respect of 
the year’s coinage of silver, is estimated at £30,000, 

A GOLD MEDAL of the value of £20 is offered by the Minister of the 
Emperor Napoleon’s Household and Fine Arts for the best cantata to serve as 
the text for the musical composition of the candidates for the Grand Prix de 
Rome, It must be written for three voices, must contain one or more airs, a 
duet, and a trio, and be sent in before May 15, 

A FRENCH PROFESSOR has just made the discovery that the earth turns 
less rapidly than it did some 2000 years ago, the falling-off in the speed being 
somewhere about the fiftieth partof a second. The learned man affirms that 
the slackening will continue at such a rate that in 1,600,000,000 years the 
earth will come to a complete standstill. 

A MAN NAMED LEPINE, charged with the murder of his wife, has been 
sentenced in France to fitveen years’ penal servitude only, consequent on 
extenuating circumstances ; but has applied for a complete pardon because 
the Prince of Denmark was present at the trial, There appears to be some 
ob-olete iaw that “ where the King bas parsed, the condemned obtains his 
pardon!" The Prince, it is said, has consented to solicit a pardon from the 
Emperor. 

A WoMAN NAMED EASTBURY, who had been missing from her houre, at 
Blockley, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, since the middle of March, was found 
dead and decomposed, on Sonday week, in an ornamental lake on Lord 
Northwick’s estate. A man who was passing, being attracted by the cry of 
a moorhen, proceeded to the spot and found the nest of the bird on the breast 
of the woman's body, which was floating in the water. The nest contained 
seven eggs, which were nearly hatched, 


SINGULAR INCIDENT.—A woman named Harriet Eastbury was missed 
from her home at Blockley, near Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Gloucestettire, on 
the 14th, and no trace of her could be discovered by her husband or the police, 
On Sorday morning last a labourer was passing along the “ Warren,” on 
Lord Northwick’s estate, where there is an ornamental lake, nearly sur- 
rounded by shrubs, when he heard a moorhen making a peculiar noise. He 
proceeded to the spot, and found the nest of the bird on the breast of a 
‘woman's body which was floating in the water. On the body being removed 
it was found to be that of the woman Kastbury, which must have been in the 
water five weeks, At the inquest a verdict of “ Found drowned” was 
returned, The nest contained seven egge, which were nearly hatched. 


Tue CATTLE DISEASE IN CHESHIRE.—Cheshire in five months bas lost 
65,000 head of cattle by the plague, of the value of £900,000, independent of 
the heavy loss sustained by the farmers who sold otier thousands of their 
cattle under the dread of the disease. To this has to be added the great 
depreciation of the value of hay and straw, and the extinction of all profits 
from dairy farms (the cole reliance of the county) ; also a stagnant trade in 
all agricultural towns, resulting in a decrease of the means of the ratepayers 
to meet the increased burdens thrown on the rates by unemployed agricul- 
tural labourers and dairy maide. The duty on the county rate compensation 
for the animals slaughtered is rapidly accumulating, and, with the expenses 
of the Ac’, will probably daring the current year reach the immense sum of 
£350,000. Prior to the Cattle Diseases Prevention Act coming into operation, 
38,500 hesd of cattle were either killed or died of the plague, the value of 
which +tock, with the expense of compulsory burial, has been an entire loss 
to the owners and farmers, and is estimated at upwards of £50,000, A public 
subscription has been entered into to give some assistance to these sufferers ; 
and the landlords, most of whom have been sufferers by the placue and have 
had te assist their tenants, have come forward most liberally. It is estimated 
that to give any real assistance the sum of at least £100,000 would be 
Tequired. £22,009 is the amount at present subscribed, 
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ation portraits which companies and corporations are prone to in- 
dulge in; for after all che presentation and speec'ifying are over, the 
picture wiil begin to fade in the frame in about the same ratio ag 
the memory of the original does in the minds of the corporation 
until, in course of time, both will be blank. And at the same time 
the vanity of the original will be amply flattered, for it is pleasant 
to be immortal “even though,” as the Irishman said, ‘' it be but for 
a time!” 

Many thanks to the author (tramp though he be) of a paper in 
this week’s All the Year Round, which explains a mystery by which 
I have often been puzzled on receiving a plate of “ mulliga. 
tawny ” at a West-End confectioner’s, and on analysing the contents 
of a “tin” of the same compound. Whence come those exira. 
ordinary back-bones, stripped tendons, and fractured tibiwe of 
poultry always found in this peculiar soup? Hear the writer above 
mentioned describing a “tramp” with a vagrant companion :— 
“The first house we went to in Hill-street made him lose heart, A 
liveried footman came up the area steps, and, in reply to his touch 
of the bat, said, ‘ Didn’t I tell you before that the confectioner’s man 
always came round for the broken meats at six o'clock?’” The 
thought is horrible! Those back-bones are the leavings off the plate 
of Jobn Thomas; the teeth of Sarah Ann have stripped those 
tendons; perhaps Fluffy has snapped that leg of chicken, No more 
soup for me at pastry-cooks, hotels, or at evening parties, thank you! 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
“Hamlet” has been reproduced at the Lyceum. Mr. Fechter's 
performance of Hamlet, its difference from the stilted melancholy. 
received stage version of the character, its beauties and defects 
(though, for my own part, I do not remember any defects), are 
familiar to playgoers, aud have been too recently commented upon 
in these pages to render any further discussion of them necessary, 
The comedy of “Society” is to be withdrawn at the Prince or 
WALEs's, and a new comic drama, by Mr, H. J, Byron, is to take its 
lace, 
. A new drama has been produced at the OLympic, It is from the 
French, and 1 am told the original piece was called “ Eulalie 
Pontoie,” and was the work of M, Frederic Scribe. For the English 
version, presented for the first time on Wednesday last, Mr. 
Buckingham is responsible. The limits assigned to me do not 
permit me to enter into anything like a detailed account of 
the plot of “Love's Martyraom.” I must content myself by 
saying that it is melodramatic, and very melodramatic indeed. 
The prologue and the four acts are too long; the dialogue 
is bald; but the incidents are interesting, though over-compii- 
cated, The names of the dramatis person seem to have been 
taken from an old Minerva Press novel. Arthur Evelyn, Frank 
Mordaunt, Sir Charles Ormond, Trevelyan, Lady Flora Vernon, and 
Redgrave smack of the maudlin sentimental romance that ueed to 
be fashionable reading before the appearance of the works of the 
author of “ Waverley,” and other books, The last act is the best 
of the piece. It is ‘‘ sensational” in the extreme, and very effective, 
That the plot of “Love's Martyrdom” is improbable is no fault, 
He would be, indeed, an extraordinary author who could make the 
incidents of # drama probable ; for the probable is synonymous with 
the commonplace, The errors of Mr, Buckingham’s adaptation 
are to be found in the highflown nonsense taiked by his fashion- 
able characters; in the vulgarity of the conception of Cordelia 
Jemima Mordaunt, who is quite unnecessary to the development of 
the story ; and in the appreciation of the character and sentiments 
of Mr, Archur Sketchley’s “‘ Mra, Brown,” who figures in the new 
drama under the name of* Mrs. Spriggins. The piece was well 
acted; and at the fall of the curtain the principal artists, as well as 
the adapter, were summoned before the footlights by an audience 
who had evidently entered the theatre with the firm determination 
te be pleased. 


. 
——__—_ 


DEATH OF Mrs. CARLYLE.—About four o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
last, as the wife of Mr, Thomas Carlyle was taking a drive in Hyde Park, a 
favourite dog of hers was run over, und she, greatly alarmed, lifted it into 
the carriage. Shortly afterwards the coachman, surprised at not receiving 
any call from his mistress, stopped the carriage and found that she was, as 
he thought, ina fit. He drove to St. George's Hospital, when it was seen 
thit she was dead, Mrs. Carlyle, who was advanced in years, had been un- 
well tor some time, 

FROZEN MAMMOTH IN SIBERIA.—At the last meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences a letter was received from M. de Baer, of St. Petersburg, iu 
reference to a mammoth, still covered with its skin and hair, which had been 
discovered in the frozen soil of Arctic Siberia. This discovery had been 
made in 1864 by a Samoyede in the environs of Taz Bay, the eastern branch 
of the gulf of Obi. ‘he news only reached St, Petersburg towards the end 
of 1865; but, as the bodies of large animals will keep a long time in those 
regions, if they are not completely uncovered, and ae this mammoth was 
still inclosed in the frozen soil, the Academy of St. Petersburg has, with the 
aid of the Russian Government, sent M. Schmidt, a distinguished paleon- 
tologist, to examine the animal and its position in the locality. It is hoped 
M. schmidt will arrive before the decomposition is too tar advanced, and 
that a correct notion may be obtained of the outer appearance of the animal, 
aud also, from the contents of the stomach, of its natural food, ‘The pre- 
historical figure of the mammoth drawn on a piece of ivory, found in a cavern 
of Périgord by M. Lartet, will then admit of verification, 


PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDGE.--At a recent meeting of the inhabit- 
ants ot Kew, presided over by the Rev. R. B, Byam, Vicar of the parish, it 
was unanimously resolved that an address of congratulation on the 
approaching marriage of her Royal Highness Princess Mary of Cambridge 
should be presented to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge ; aud 
accordingly, on Monday afvernoon, the deputation, consisting of the Rev. 
R. B. Byam (Vicar), the Rev. P, W. Nott (Curate), and Messrs. J. D. Rigby 
and F, Irwin (churchwardens), waited on her Royal Highness the Ducness 
of Cambridge, by appointment, at Cambridge Cottage, and presented the 
address, which was signed by upwards of 250 of the inhabitants of Kew. 
The Duchess returned the following reply :—“* Mr. Byam and Gentlemen,—I 
am much gratified at receiving tne address of congratulation which the 
clergy and inhabitants of Kew have been good enough to present through 
you on the approaching marriage of my daughter, Princess Mary 
Adelaide, with his Highness the Prince of Teck. After a residence of nearly 
thirty years at Kew, 1 cannot but regard. with the warmest affection a place 
in which so many years of my life have been passed, and where I have 
received from the clergy and inhabitants such undeviating maiks of good- 
will and sympathy on this and on former occasions, It is most acceptable to 
me to learn from the kind expressions you make use of that my daughter's 
feelings towards Kew have been so thoroughly appreciated, and you may be 
certain that her interest and attachment will remain unchanged. I know it 
will be a pleasure to you to be assured by me that I have every reason to 
believe that Princess Mary’s happiness will be secured by this ailiance, 
and that, under God’s blessing, this marriage will be as prosperous as you all 
desire. In my own nome and that of Princess Mary | offer you our 
sincere thanks for your good wishes.—(Signed) AUGUSTA, Cambridge 
Cottage, Kew, April 23, 1866.” 

THAMES TUNNEL COMPANY.—On Monday a special meeting of the pro- 
prietors of this company was held at Radiey’s Hotel, New Bridge-street, 

jackiriars, in accoraance with the standing orders of the House of Lords. 
Mr. W. W. Mason, clerk of the company, read the bill (as amended in Com- 
mittee) for the winding up of the affairs and the dissolution of the company. 
It appeared that by an Act of the fifth year of George 1V. the company were 
incorporated with a capital of £200,000, in shares of £50 each, and with 
authority to borrow on mortgage £50,000, for making and maintaining 4 
tunnel under the River Tuawes, from Wapping to Rotherhithe, The com- 

pany, by an Act of the ninth year of George IV., were authorised to raise 4 
further sum of £200,000 by shares, or mortgage, or annuities. By an Act 
of the third and fourth years of William LY, advances were made of Ex- 
chequer Bills, not exceeding £270,000, on the security of the undertaking ; 
and by an Act of the third and fourth years of (ueen Victoria further pro- 
vision was made with respect to the company. Acthe time of the passing of 
the Kast London Railway Act, 1865, the Public Works Loan Commi:sioners 
were, by their secretary, mortgagees in possession of the tunnel! for securing 
the repayment of the advances so made in Exchequer Bilis; and the East 
London Railway Company were authorised to make and maintain the said 
railway, the main line of which is to pass through the tunnel ; and the rail- 
Way company were authorised to take the Toames Tunnel and some lands of 
the company at the sum of £200,000, one half to be paid at once and the 
remaining balf to be paid by instalments without interest. The Public 

Works Loan Commissioners had been paid the £100,000 in discharge of the 

mortgage debt; the capital of the company now held by shareholders is 

£172,000, in 3441 shares of £50 each, all of which are fally paid up; 
and there are no mortgage debt, no liability for any annuity, and 

their debts are of small amount. Tne chairman now asked the meeting [0 

assent to the bill for winding up and dissolving the company, and staved that 

it was necessary to possess three fourths of the votes of the shareholders, 
| either in person or by proxy. After the polling the chairman declared that 
| the bill bad met the unanimous approval of the shareholders, when the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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Turkey. By J, Lewis Fartey. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston, 


The Turkish empire has given little or no trouble of Jate. Except 

an occational Drose and Maronite massacre, which may always be 

anticipated with the certainty of a comet or a tax-gatherer, Turkey 

has for years been quiet to an extent which might make New 

Zealand blush, The passiveness of the country occasions a political 

lull, during which opportunity is afforded for giving attention to 

that vague Eastern something which still remains a “ question.” 

That question is certainly worthy of consideration. The latest 

geographical solution of the results of the present Continental atti- 

tude once more seems to culminate in Oriental suffering ; once more, 

it is gravely rumoured, is Turkey to be the sick man; and, whether 
designed for his recovery or not, once more is be threatened with the 
amputation of his Principalities. A dozen years ago this was 
thought worth fighting about; it may be thought worth reading 
about now ; or, rather, the whole of Turkey may be worth reading 
about. Mr. J. Lewis Farley, an excellent authority of great personal 
experience, supplies the material in his new volume called “ Turkey,” 
which aims to give the reader a fair insight into its rise, progress, 
and present position, and that within a narrow compass. Did we 
know less of Mr. Farley in connection with his subject, we might be 
inclined to talk about the usual merits of self-trampeting when he 
speaks of the intercourse he has held with the most distinguished 
rarkish statesmen, and his more or less intimate acquaintance with 
the finances and commerce of the country. But a former work by 
Mr. Farley, “The Resources of Turkey” (ILLUSTRATED TIMEs, 
Aug. 9, 1862), was quite sufficient to show that the subject was at 
his fingers’ ends, The present work is, to a great extent, a repetition 
of the former; but, as a matter of course, amended and brought 
down to the present day. But there is, in addition, much historical 
information, which would be new were it not for the fact that it is 
derived from the infallible “best authorities.” Perhaps, for the 
ordinary reader—or indeed for any—it is unnecessary to go as far 
back as Osman, the formation of the janissaries, «c. : the actual Turkey 
which we know in reality dates from the famous Hatti Scheriff of 
Abdul Medjid, which (had it not unhappily been perfection, and 
therefore never likely to succeed—had it only been a little human, 
and therefore likely to be nent) seems to epeak a per- 
fect code in a breath. An earthly paradise is summed up under 
three simple heads—namely, “The guarantees which will insure 
our subjects perfect security for their lives, their honour, and their 
property ; a regular method of establishing and collecting the taxes ; 
an equally regular method of recruiting, levying the army, and 
fixing the duration of the service.” But it is anoldstory, Turkey 
may propose as much as she pleases, but othernations will aesuredly 
dispose. And so the stately political romance runs on with chapters 
headed The Eastern Question, The a por Question, The Holy 
Places, Silistria, Crimea, Sinope, Turkish Loan, Pacification of Syria, 
and dozens of others. However, under Abdul Aziz and Fuad Pacha, 
things have taken a more favourable turn, Mr. Farley is, rightly 
enough, utterly dissatisfied with the present condition of the country, 
All the Government officials, and all the bankers, are robbers and 
ngurers, Comparatively speaking, there are no roads of any kind, There 
islittle safety. There is no confidence. There is oppression, The 
reader must go to the fountain-head for the geographical account of 
Turkey ; for details of its administration, its roads, railways, harbours, 
and especially of its productions, In so enormous a country these 
are, of course, very varied. Turkey is an agricultural country. Turkey 
produces cotton, wool, silk, mohair, opium, madder, valonia, and 
tobacco; and her mineral deposits include coal, copper, lead, and 
silver. Moreover, our sick gentleman. liking to keep pace with the 
fashion, has lately “ struck i'e.” Mr. Farley’s object is to show how 
all these things might be made we know not how many times more 
profitable; and, if his story be dry, it has all the compensating advan- 
tage of dryness—value. But he is somuch in love with the country 
which is his subject that no amount of prosperity at all possible 
would be likely to satisfy him. He is ina state of adoration, and 
would see only the angelic. If the whole country were to 
be as the Happy Valley of Abyssinia, with no discontented 
Rasselas nor Nekayich, and every one of the forty thousand as wise 
as Imlac, Mr. Farley would still go on aspiring after more than 
perfect banks, more than Roman roads, for more than mortality has 
ever known, for something that shall out-fable fable. But it is pos- 
sible that political and commercial honesty may spring up in the 
Fastern breast; that the population may become mad after some 
form of atmospheric locomotion; that land may be let on sensible 
conditions; that the Mabmud and the Toussain may laugh at the 
Russian guns; and that Druses and Maronites may cease to cut 
each other’s throats—at least by the time they have left none un- 
cut. And, as there has been during the last dozen years a leaning 
in favour of some of these ingredients of a millennium, it is as well 
to take a hopeful view rather than an extravagant one, and, above 
all thinge, to erase the word “kismet” from the Turkish vocabulary, 


The War in New Zealand. By Wit.iam Fox, A.M. Oxon, late 
Colonial Secretary and Native Minister of the Colony. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Although the British public hes been hearing a good deal of late 

years about New Zealand, it is very doubtful if the real state of the 

colony, or of the causes which have led to successive wars with the 
natives, are thoroughly understood by more than a very few among us. 

We have, of course, had ex parte statements in abundance, Partisans 

of the colonists have striven to show that in all they bave done the 

European settlers have been perfectly right and fully justified. 

Those, on the other hand, who assume to speak for the natives— 

such as the representatives of aborigines protection societies, and 

s> on—have laboured witleequal assiduity to prove that the Maoris 
have been, all through the various disputes, a much injured, 
wronged, and oppressed race. Probably there is truth on both 
sides; but, more probably still, the transactions in New 
Zealand are the natural result of that contest which must 
always take place—at least, always has taken place between 
eettiers in a country and thore whom they found already located 
there ; in other words, a part of that great etruggle that is always 
going on between civilised and savage man, wherever they 
come into contact, and which, so far as experience yet goes, 
seems invariably destined to end in the savage, if he resist, being 
either driven further snd further back till he can retire no further, 
and is finally annihilated ; or, if the child of nature eubmit, in his 
being ultimately “improved off the face of the earth.” That much 
unnecessary wrong and cruelty may have been, and may be now, 
perpetrated in the name of civilisation, we dare say is beyond 
dispute; but that the process is inevitable, and is in the end bene- 
ficial to mankind as a whole, seems equally beyond contradiction. 
The stronger races will ever rule the weaker—the stronger, that is, 
in energy, in intellectual power, in force of will, in mechanical arts, 
and in the capacity to turn to the best account the bounties 
of nature. Were these qualities not allowed scope for action— 
were each race to be confined to its own original borders—the 
world would remain stagnant; half the earth’s surface would be 
unutilised; one portion of the human race would be pent 
in narrow and unsuitable limits; while another division would 
be left to roam over illimitable wilds, of which they could 
make no real use, Civilised races are generally prolific, 
and require room in which to spresd themselves. Savage peoples 
have not usually nearly so great powers of fecundity ; and the result 
is that the one, seeking development, comes into contact with the 
other, seeking only to maintain their normal condition ; a contes’ 
ensues, and in the sequel the weaker—that is, the savage—goes to 
the wail. Such appears to have been the course of events in New 
Zealand, as elsewhere. Mr. Fox, in his book, gives us the colonists’ 
view of the New Zealand quarrels ; and, while he maintains that no 
unjustifiable aggression has been made on the Maoris, and no unne- 
ceseary harshnees has been practised by the colonists —in their esti- 


mation, that is—he also declares that they tave «ver been anxious 
to live on terms of amity with their savace ne vhbours if the lat- 
ter would have let them. Mr. Fox, of course, does not vindicate 
the acs of individual settlers; he only defends the policy of 
the Government of the colony so far as the colonists had the 
control over it. Much of the book is devoted to descriptions 
of the military operations, much to the details of disputes be- 
tween the Governor and his Ministers; and some part to the 
propriety of Imperial interference at all, The conclusions to 
which one comes after a perusal of the work are, that Mr. Fox has 
given as fair a narrative as could be expected of him from his— 
that ie, a settler’s—point of view; that the best thing the mother 
country can do is to Jet the colonists alone as much as possible, con- 
sistent with the prevention of cruelty and wrong; and that, let 
matters be managed as they may, the natives will finally have to 
succumb, or be exterminated—which, perhaps, really means the 
same thing. This is a sad alternative, where so superior a people 
as the Maoris are concerned ; but it seems no less inevitable for all 
that. We may, and we do, regret the result ; butif colonisation is to 
go on from densely to sparsely peopled countries, such contests as 
that in New Zealand seem unavoidable ; and, if European settlers 
are to remain in those islands at all, the ultimate annihilation of 
the native race probably must follow. As it is difficult to see how 
this result is to be avoided, it should be the duty of all—governor, 
colonists, ministers, and clergy—to make the fall of the weaker side 
as easy and as little marked by suffering as possible. 

Mr. Fox's book is written with intelligence, if with something of 
a bias also, and will amply repay perusal to all who wish to master 
the ramifications and particulars of the late—or rather the present— 
war in New Zealand. 


Robinson Crusoe, Edited after the Original Editions by J. W. 
Cuark, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


This edition of Defoe’s immortal work, issued by Messrs, Macmillan 
and Company, is uniform in style with their beautiful “ Golden 
Treasury ’ series, which was noticed in our columns a few weeks ago, 
The editor, Mr. J. W. Clark, has made it his aim to reproduce faith- 
fully the original text. He says, in a brief preface, The edition 
used to print from was that of 1719, but I have collated it with earlier 
editions. I have in no case modernised the spelling or phraseology. 
The archaisms are hardly ever such as to render the meaning doubt- 
ful, even to the ordinary reader, and it has appeared to me likely to 

rove useful and interesting to old and young in modern times to 
fave our English classics preserved in their integrity in popular 
editions such as this aimsto be.” It is always agreeable to have a 
work as nearly as possible in the form in which it left the author's 
hand; and in the case of “‘ Robinson Crusoe ” this advantage is not 
counterbalanced by any inconvenience that can arise from an obso- 
lete style of orthography, or an over-quaint, and therefore obscure, 
use of words, Everyone can understand and enjoy Defoe’s work as 
it is here presented; and we therefore heartily commend it to 
popular favour. 


Barrington, By CHARLES Lever. Misrepresentation, By Mrs. 


rceRY. London: Chapman and Hall, 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall have recently added these two works 
to their cheap series of ‘‘ People’s Editions of New Novels,” and a 
very excellent two shillings’ worth each is. ‘“ Barrington” does 
not, perhaps, contain so much of the rollicking, racy, Irish humour, 
and fun, and jollity as distinguish some others of the author's 
works—" Harry Lorrequer,” ‘Charles O'Malley,” “Jack Hinton,” 
&c. ; but still there are in it much admirable character-painting and 
stirring incidents; and the result is, as all readers of Mr. Lever’s 
books know. a very interesting, well-told story. The fact that Mrs. 
Drury's “ Misrepresentation ” has now reached this, the fifth edition, 
is sufficient evidence that her work has been well received by the 
reading public, a result which its own merits—its force, vigour, 
pathos, and truth to nature—amply warrant, 


THEOLOGY AND HOMILETICS, 


Theology and Life, Sermons chiefly on Special Occasions. By 
E. H. PLumtre, M.A., Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King’s 
College ; Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 


Meditations in Advent, on Creation and on Providence. 
Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Principles of Universal 
Obligation. By Horace BusHNeELL, D.D,, Author of “ Nature 
and the Supernatural,” cc, 

London: A. Strahan. 


We have been abundantly told of late years that the religious 
teaching of our preachers and homilists is behind the age, and 
remote from life and practice. Not only is this reproach, so far as 
it is true, in a fair way now to be wiped off; it remains to be 
considered whether this kind of talk is not beginning to be overdone. 

In the first place, there has undoub‘edly been a little confusion 
in the popular mind upon the general question. The religious 
truths taught us have been changed much less than some people 
suppose. Bat theology, like poetry, must have its conventions of 
expression, and these it is which are always apt to hold on to the 
past. The process by which received forms of speech are 
adapted to new /abits of thought (the things thought re- 
maining ersentially the same) is always a slow one. The 
last great wave of change, whose force is not yet spent, began, 
for both religion and poetry, with William Wordsworth, and 
an innovator Jess acknowledged, but mighty too, William 
Blake. It was William Wordsworth who, 3 means direct and 
indirect, forced upon the better intelligence of England the thought 
that the higher phrsseology of modern life must be restamped in the 
mint of sincerity with the image and superscrip'ion of the facts of 
life. This great work is now beginning to overtake the need, and 
the speech of our greater religions teachers quite visibly renders to 
Crezar the things which are his, while adhering as firmly as ever to 
the other clause of the divine canon. So long as human infirmity 
finds anything antithetic in the two clauses there must be constantly- 
recurring cries for a fresh readjustment of the coinage of speech to 
the higher commerce of humanity ; but from time to time there will 
also be periods at which the adjustment will be fels to be approxi- 
matively satisfactory. It is just as well to make the reflection that 
when we are in our graves our grandchildren will probably be 
making outcries about religious phraseology very similar to those 
which we ourselves were making twenty or thirty years ago, and 
that the work will then have to be done all over again. 

One great injustice is frequently done nowadays by the Press to 
the Pulpit. In the outery against “sermons ” it is forgotten or over- 
looked, from sheer ignorance, that the preacher claims to be some- 
thing more than a lecturer or a talker, What is the raison d’rtre of 
the pulpit as understood by religious people? Not thas somebody 
is wanted to tell us once a week that we should not pick pockets. 
The policeman and the moraliet tell us that, each in his way. But 
that we all stand, toa supremely great Being, in certain relations 
which are of infinite importance, the preacher being divinely com- 
missioned to force these relations upon us at his own peril. It is not 
common honesty in thecritics of the pulpit to ignore this, but they do. 

The volumes mentioned in this list are all three remarkable illastra- 
tions of what we mean when we speak of the expression of religious 
truth in phraseology restamped in the mint of the sincerities of life, 
as well as brightened and chiselled by the fine manipulation of 
recent culture. Books of this kind appear naturally to find their 
way to one of two publishing houses—Macmillan or S.rahan— 
and the three now before us are among the beet of the order. 

In Mr. Plumptre, the lyrical manner almost preponderates over 
the didactic, his sermons being nearly as much meditations as 
lessons, and the vocabulary being always quasi-poetic. The breadth 
and inclusiveness of his phraveology are very striking; and he is 


By 


kind that we know of, 


never wearisome, or “bigoted,” or crade. It is impossible not to 
believe that his book must do a great deal of good. 


Dean Alford has characteristics that are well known, He, also, 


is as much a poet as a preacher; but, as a preacher, he is more 
didactic than Mr. Plumptre, and the movement of his mind is 
much simpler. These discourses are fine examples of the way in 
which a richly-cultivated mind can be plain without shallowness, 
and strong without straining, in the treatment of subjects in which 


the dread of commonplace on the one hand and the warmth of 


sincere emotion on the other, betray so many teachers and homilists 
into work that rings false. 


Mr. Bushnell is an admirable writer, of whom and of whose views 
there is little or nothing new to be said to cultivated readers. For 
many years past, with distinguished ability and a very peculiar elo- 


quence, he has been performing his share of the great task of ad- 
justment by approaching it from the speculative side. His essays, 


“* Work and Play,” make one of the most delightful books of the 
He haa, unquestionably, great originality, 
and has done much good: probably he has been more used than 
praised. As a thinker, he is a trae Yankee. He has a whittling 
kind of subtlety that is amazing to see. The way in which, having 
stated a very large proposition, he proceeds to shave it downa— 
Till all the starry heav'ns of space 
Are sharpened to a needle’s end— 

is quite as much like conjuring as arguing. A hundred times, in 
apite of the solemnity of the subject and the greatness of the man’s 
intelligence, has he reminded us of the Yankee pedlar who eaid at 
the inn that he had seen a flight of wild pigeons ten miles square 
five miles thick in the middle, and a mile at the edges. “ Guess 
that’s alie!” eaid another Yankee present. “ Well, now, stranger,” 
said the first speaker, “I don’t want to fight, so I'll take a yard off 
the thinnest part, if that'll do.” Mr, Bushnell boldly shows you a 
doctrine which you pronounce “a weaver's beam ;” but in twenty 

aragraphs he has whittled it down to a skewer, so that, looking 

ack from “ the thinnest part,” eg really wonder wha it was you 
gave your assent to just now. But this is, nevertheless, a rare aud 
deeply-suggestive book, which we can cordially recommend. 


FIRE IN SOUTHAMPTON Docks.—The steam-ship Havre, belonging to 
the South-Western Railway Company, just arrived from tke port the name 
of which she bears with a cargo of French goods, intended for transhipment 
to New York, took fire, on Tuesday, in Southampton Docks, A case of com- 
bustibles exploded in the hold, and two of the crew and the stewardess were 
injured, one man was taken out dead, and the ship was speedily on fire. At 
one o'clock the flames were got under, but the fore saloon and other parts of 
the ship were much damaged, While Captain Wright, of the same com- 
pany’s service, was ranning to get assistance he fell dead from extitement, 
Thus two lives are lost, and it is to be hoped that, if the case which exploded 
was shipped without a declaration of its nature, its consignors may be ade- 
quately punished, 


FRIGHTFUL DEATH.—A terrible accident took place on Saturday morning 
last at a new ironstone pit on the Ilkeston field (six miles from Nottingham) 
worked by Mr. Mark Beardsley, About ten minutes past twelve o'clock a 
lad named John Bamford, who was employed in ranning the full waggons 
on the chair at the bottom of the shafr, had loaded the chair and given the 
signal to the engineman to “go on.” The signal was obeyed, but, finding 
the chair was loaded too heavily, the engineman let it fall again to the 
bottom of the pit. Unfortunately, for some purpose or other, Bamford had 
just placed his head over the slide on which the chair falls, and the chair 
felling on his neck, nearly decapitated him, his head only hanging on hig 
body by a portion of skin. When released his head presented a mest shocking 
appearance, being literally crushed to a jelly, as well as nearly separated 
from his body. 


COMPENSATION FOR SiR IsAAc NEWTON'S HOUSE.—At the Sheriffs’ 
Court, Rea Lion-square, & compensation case, “* Williams v. the Metropolitan 
Railway,” was brought before Mr, Humphreyr, the Coroner, and a apecial 
jury. Avciaim was made for Newton’s House, Vicarage-place, Kensington. 
Sir Isaac Newton died on March 18, 1727, aged eighty-five. Mr. Montagu 
Chambers, Q.C., and Mr. Horace Lloyd were for Mr. E. Williams, the claim- 
ant, who had carried on a school called ‘‘ Newton’s House School.” Mr. 
Lloyd and Mr. Holway represented the company. The claim was between 
£4000 and £5000. At the back of the playground, where there was a 
gymnasium, the company had taken a part of the ground for a tunnel, and 
Mr. Williams required them to take the whole of the property. He could get 
no place for his scholars, and his school had been broken up. His furniture had 
been cold at a great sacrifice, and the gymnasium, which, with the fowl- 
house, cost £25, only fetched 4», 6d, He had suffered great anxiety and 
sickness in his family. His profits were about £1100 a year, and some 
curious facts were elicited. The boarders and masters, with the domestic 
servants, cost about 57s. a week ; and one of the witnesses said when the 
boys returned on a Monday they were not at all hungry. after their fred at 
home on the Sunday. Mr, Lloyd complained that Mr. Williams had left the 
house when the company only wanted a piece of the ground, The jury, no 
doubt, felt much sympathy for hin, but he had really brought his own 
condition on himself. The assessor placed the several heads ct claim before 
the jury, and they gave a verdict for £2110. The same railway company 
took Milton’s house at Cripplegate, and now hold Newton's house at 
Kensington. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY.—The truseees of the National 
Portrait Gallery have just issued their ninth report, in which, after record- 
ing the loss of # valuable colleague in the late Sir Charles Eastlake, and the 
acceasion to their body of the new members, Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., and Dean 
Stanley, they announce that, during the past year, five pictures have been 
presented, making a total of fifty-eight donations since the formation of the 
collection. The portraits recently presented are those of Jeremy Bentham ; 
Thomas Campbell, the poet; one of Queen Elizabeth at an advanced age, 
the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and the Duke of Kent, father of her present 
Majesty. In addition to these donations the collection has, since the last 
report, become possessed, by purchase, of fifteen other portraits, at 
a total cost of nearly £70, The most expensive was a portrait 
which has but recently acquired a right to admission into the col- 
lection, that of Mr. Cobden, by Fagnani, for which £120 was paid. 
Among the other portraits thus added are those of Daniel O'Connell, 
Father Mathew, Samuel Pepys, Lord W. Russell, and King George In 
After noticing some minor changes which the increased number of pictures 
have rendered necessary, the trustees state that, upon the invitation of the 
Government, they have considered the practicability of increasing the 
number of public days,and have determined to open the gallery on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. In Easter week the first three days were free 
days, and the secretary reports that, notwithstanding an attendance of 1453 
visitors on Easter Monday, everything was very quiet, and the printed lists 
of the pictures appeared to be carefully preserved for future reference, The 
total number of visitors to the gallery during the last seven years has been 
a8 follows :—1859, 5305 ; 1860, 6392; 1861, 10,907; 1862 (Exhibition year) 
17,927 ; 1863, 10,475; 1864, 14,885; and 1865, 16,642. The report concludes 
by «xpressing a hope that mre convenient and more commodious apart- 
ments may be found for the collection, which will allow of the public being 
admitted every day, and will afford means of better displaying and classifying 
the pictures than is possible at present. 


Tne County CourTs,—The new Act on County Courts, which re- 
ceived the Royal assent on Monday, has just been issued. The object of 
the bill is to abolish the offices of treasurer and of high bailiff as vacancies 
occur, and to provide for the payment of future registrars. It seems 
that twenty-three persons were appointed treasurers, and the judges of 
tle county courts were to appoint one or more high bailiff of each 
court. In cases of vacancy the office of treasurer and high bailiff are 
not to be filled up, and it is declared to be “further expedient to reduce 
the salaries of future appointed registrars of county courte,” It 
is enacted that on the death, resignation, or removal of a trea- 
surer, the appointment shall not be filled up. The treasurers 
already appoinved vn | retire on superannuation, “where it shall 
appear to the Commissioners of the Treasury that greater efficieacy and 
economy will be effected by permitting the retirement.” The Treasury is 
to provide for the examination of accounts of registrars and other officers of 
the courts, and may make rules for keeping and rendering accounts, and 
direct payments by the registrars into the Bank of England. The accounts 
are to be rendered to the Audit Board. The property of courts vested in 
the treasurers is to vest in a person to be appointed by the Treasury, by 
whom courthouse, &c., may be provided. The registrars are to forward 
to the Commissioners of Andit an account of all sums paid by them 
to the Paymaster-General, On a vacancy in the office of high bailiff, the 
registrar of the county to perform the duties of high bailiff if’ he 
has been appointed a registrar subsequently to the passing of this 
Act. Additional remuneration is to be given to a registrar performing the 
duties of high bailiff. No person is to be high bailiff of more than one court, 
The salaries of future-appointed registrars are to be reduced, and the net 
salary to be allowed is not to exceed £700 a year. Section 82 of the 
County Court Act as to registrars to be appointed fs repealed, and in 
future all registrars are to be paid by salary, and the principle of payment is 
set forth, If the plainte do not exceed 200 a year the salary is to ba £100 9 
year, and so on in proportion ; and the salaries to be inclusive of cierks and 
of emoluments, except those receivable in equitable proceedings or in bank- 
ruptcy ; and where the plaints exceed 6000 the salary is to be fixed, and not 
to exceed £700 a year. 
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R ms to be & ¢ run upon doctors— 
iano ake or doctors of medicine—in the choice 
of Presidents for the South American Republics. 
Who does not remember Carlyle’s review of a South 
American book, in which he gives us one of his mar- 
vellous lifelike tments of Dr, Francia, the 
President of Pi sy, whose fame, wild and mye- 
terious as were the stories told of him, reached 
England when people had only just begun to hear 
generally of the great pampas, the wild horses, 
pemmicen or powdered beef, the way that people 
slept swinging in hammocks slung to trees, and the 
method of building 4 ee hut of bark and 
wattles, And Francia seem somehow to be, in 
appearance at least, a type of the doctorial rulers 
ibe Oriental Republics of America: “A some- 
what down-looking man, apt to be solitary even in 
of men; wears a face not unvisited by 
laughter, yet tending habitually towards the sor- 
i he stern.” 


are each for a time suc- 
that must be a bold and decided and 
strong hand which can hold the reins of preset 


ecessary, then, for 

General Flores to leave his seat in order to conduct 
Paraguay, he chose as his 
lieutenant Doctor Vidal, whose influence at Monte- 
The new Governor has 
been alike distinguished for firmness and a moderate 
attitude, 
to him ; but he has been still more remark ! 
vigour with which he has reformed the financial 
position of the country, and for the efforts he has 

i commercial relations of Urn- 
railways and establishing all 


Roeas, commenced the siege 


ies at 
freer of medicine in the French capital, where he 
was for some time 


Blach: ie ree 
under, DT Mfontevideo, where he occupied Eimoelf almost exclusively 


feasion ; but when General Flores made his uncia- 
a= i Tidal did not hesitate, but manifested his sympathies 
with the Liberal 


called to the Ministry of the Interior, and at last was 
ae My delegate of the Republic of Uruguay, the position which 
he still occupies. 


that took place, in July, 1857, in the Principalities, 
wma Kee wr of Paria, , A Mr. Golesco and his fellow- 
emi ta the way to theircountry. He was declared Vice-President 
of the Divan, ad hoc, of Wallachia, and, after the promulgation of 
the convention of the 19th of August, became a candidate for the 
hos from which, however, he retired when he heard of 
Colonel Couza’s having been elected to the some poet in Moldavia, 
expecting by that etep to indirectly realize the union of the Princi- 


ties. 
He ‘was intrueted with the charge of forming the first Ministry of 


the new Hospodar, When Prince Couza openly aspired to the 
dictatorship, ral Golesco put himself at the head of the oppo- 
sition that worked openly towards the downfall of the Prince, The 


f February last brought matters to a close, forcing Prince 
com to abdicate the power, of which he made such sad uae, into the 


hands of a yneny Vestn consisting of Messrs, Golesco, 


Lascar Catargi, and 
ip ter popularity in the Principalities than 
Goiesco, even 
his enemies (political) are 
irresistibly drawn towards 
him by his amiable qualities 
and the uprightnesa of his 
character. 


BAYAZID AND MOUNT 
ARARAT. 

Our Engraving represents a 
locality the geographical no- 
menclature of which has never 
been very accurately defined, 
since what is known as Arme- 
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not be diseovered, in consequence of the extreme fatigue which 
is certain to overpower the explorer, who, after he has sought 
repose and gone to sleep upon his journey, is gently carried 
back by angels to the foot of the mountain. : 

Mount Ararat, which may be said to form the point of. contact 
of Russia with ey and Persia, to all of which it belongs, lies 
in the south portion of the great plain of Aras, of which about 
seventy miles may be seen by the na edeye. It consists of Great 
and Little Ararat, two mountains whose summits are seven miles 
apart, but whose bases insensibly blend one into the other by the 
interposition of a wide, level, upland valley. 

On the former, visible even from Grivan, thirty-two miles distant, 
ig. a deep, gloomy, crater-like chasm. The mountain is covered with 

anow and ice for about miles from its summit down- 
ward in an obli Qn the entire north helf, from about 
14,000 ft, ai een, up in one rigid crest to ita summit, 
and then stretches down on ite south side to a level not quite so 
low, forming what is called the Silver Crest of Ararat. Little 
‘Ararat rises 13,093 ft, above the eea level, and 10,140 ft. above 
the plain of the Aras, and is free from snow in September 
and October. Its declivities are greater and steeper than 
those of Great Ararat, and its almost conical form is 
marked with several delicate furrows, that radiate downwards 
from its summit, The top of Great Ararat was first reached 
Oct. 9, 1829, by Professor Parrot, who reports it to be a “ gently 
vaulted, nearly cruciform surface, of about 200 paces in circuit, 
which at the margin sloped off precipitously on every side, but par- 
ticularly towards the 8.E. and N.E, Formed of eternal ice, without 
rock or stone to interrupt its continuity, it was the austere, sil 
head of Old Ararat.” Towards the E. thie summit is conn , 
by means of a fiattish depression, with a lower summit, distant 
397 yards; and, in like manner, covered with ice. After remaining 
on the summit three quarters of an hour, determining the height 
aud making various observations, Parrot descended to the Monastery 
of St, —- third day after he left it, The observations of 
Parrot havert in every respect confirmed by another Russian 
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traveller, named Abich, who reached the summit of 
Great Ararat on July 29, 1845, He reports the 
important fact that from the upper slope of the 
mountain, between the two peaks and 8000 ft, above 
the sea, the ascent can be easily accomplished— 
much more easily, indeed, than from the Monastery 
of St, James, 

The season most suitable for the ascent is the end 
of July or beginning of August, when the summer 
attains its greatest heat, and when there is annually 
a period of atmospheric quiet, accompanied by a 
clear, unclouded sky. So soon, however, as the fine 
days in the earlier part of August are over, the atmo- 
spheric war commences in the higher regions of the 
air, the strife being hottest between the two great 
peake, Then there is no certainty of fine weather, 
for sudden thunderstorms, always on the higher 
parts of the mountains, accompanied by hail and 
snow, endanger the life of the traveller. This con- 
tinual elemental strife has left on the summit of 
Little Ararat an enduring memorial of its rigour in 
the lightning-tubes with which the rocks are bored, 
These tubes are covered with a greenish glass, which 
was formerly supposed to be obsidian. So numerous 
are they on the highest peaks that they impart to the 
rock the appearance of worm-bored wood, 

All travellers attest the volcanic nature of the 
Ararat Mountains, as evidenced by the stones found 
on all their slopes, undoubtedly the product of a 
crater, They are composed chiefly of trachytic 
porphyry, and en them pumice and various de- 
scriptions of lava have been met with. The name 
Ararat is said to be derived from Arai, a king who 
who lived 750 years B.c, He fell in battle in an 
Armenian plain, which was thence called Arai-Arat 
—the fall of Arai. Before him reigned Amassis, the 
sixth from J: apne, who called the country Amasia ; 
hence the name is by which the Armenians call 
be aaa while the and Persians name it 


Mi 


The dangerous character of the volcanic chain has 
not prevented the erection of numerous towns in 
the neighbourhood of Ararat, especially as the plain 
is well watered and easy of defence, go that fortified 

are numerous, e town of Bayazid, repre- 
sented in our Engraving, is built upon the slope of a 
steep mountain, overlooking the vast plains whence 
the Euphrates has its source. It is almost impos- 
sible to imagine anything more savage and dreary 
than the appearance of this yam which was taken 
by the Russians in 1828, and afterwards abandoned 
by the inhabitants to the half wild dogs and 
prowling jackals, who took possession of the houses, 

The present population is composed of Kurds and 
Armenians, governed by a Pacha, who resides there, 
with a Turkish garrison. The palace of the Pacha, 
constructed in the last century, is a place of no little elegance and 
luxury, and a complete masterpiece of Arab architecture. The 
outer court for the guards and cavaeses ia beautifully ornamented 
with arabesque columns supporting arcades, and the grand court has 
on one side the private apartments and the harem, and on the other 
the selamnik or audience-hall, In an le is the tomb of the 
founder and a moeque, the dome of w crowns the building. 
The saloons are ornamented with enamelled cornices, stained-glass 
windows, and turned arches of peculiar form, recalling the 
Persian more than the Turkish style of art, and in admirable 
preservation. 

At the end of the outer court is discovered a sort of tank, which 
paps at 8 place of captivity for prisoners, who are let_ down into it 

y_& cord, 

To the north of the town of azid is a house, built probabl 

during the twelfth rn inst an ee ane 
have 
which is 


] or thirteenth century, 
pendicular rock, and in which is s cell where 
sometimes been detained. On one side of a 
composed of the rock itself, near this cell, is a soligbare, apparently 
of great antiquity, and supposed to be one of those specimens of 
Asiatic art which are sometimes found in the rocky parts of Medea 
and Assyria, 


THE NEW FACTORY ACT. 

Tux Factory Inspectors report most favourably of the first 
year’s working of the Act of 1864, placing under the Factory Act 
regulations several manufactures which till then had been a law 
to themselves. Some master potters, indeed, are desirous that 
“full time” should begin at an earlier age than the Act will allow ; 
but, says Mr. Baker, “I have seen many masters recant their 
objections to the Factory Act system. There are some few who 
even in this trade, in which art is everything, do not seem to 
appreciate thoroughly the value of-an educated class of artisans.” 

‘oung hands may be scarce at pottery wages ; coal and iron works 
compete more and more for them every year; but immigration is 

taking place to some extent, 
and machinery is likely to be 
adopted more rapidly than was 
anticipated. e old system, 
with its reckless expenditure 
of life and disregard of morvls, 


will give place to a more 


extended and less coatly 


method of production, There 


is already a visible improve- 


ment in work-rooms. The Act 


has the effect of making more 
Te; ity necessary, Mr. 


nia is variously bounded by 
different travellers. At all 


eventa, it lies between the 
Euphrates and the Caucasus, 
the Black Sea and the Cas- 
and is traversed by 
ridges forming the 
connecting chains between the 
mountains of Central Asia 
and those of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus. Most of the towns 
of Armenia were founded by 
princes of the Median or 
Assyrian dynasties, Van by 
Semiramis, and tana b; 
the Medes; while Bayazi 


this tradition is so competdly 
established that the inhabi- 
tanta still believe in the 
existance of the remains of 
Noah’s ark on the top of 
Ararat, although it is sup- 
posed that these remains can- 


PALACE OF THE SULTAN AT BAYAZID. 


Campbell, of the firm of 
Minton and Co., states that 
the quality of their ware has 
been improved ; they have less 
spoilt ware since the greater 
regularity of work has put @ 
stop to hurried production. 
Masters find that the men 
come earlier and lose less 
time, and as much work is 
—_ as before. Mr. 
aker hopes that we are on 
the eve of great sanitary im- 
rovements in the Potteries. 
he workshopa, in which 
28,000 artisans are employed, 
have been whitewashed and 
cleansed, which in some 
instances had not been done 
for twenty years; the means 
of a eo » 
greatly m' : ours 
grehid tatour: have been 
diminished without diminish- 
ing production ; 1600 children, 
most of them never at day- 
school before, have been 
placed in good schools, where 
they. sit side by side with 
children of the upper working 
classes and of tradeamen ; and 
the effect is seen in the 
altered tone of conversation 
in the workshop, in greater 
tractability, more cleanliness 
less precociousness, streets 
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uieter: at unseasonable hours, and homes 
with more of domestic oS Masters 
are stirred up to make improvements 
as the workers become more respectable, 
Stoves are being ventilated, and the heated 
chamber cut off from the workshop, and 
this with}a great economy of fuel. So 
in the manufacture of lucifer-matches, of 
which such sad disclosures were made, we 
are told of a firm who have the dipping of 
the matches, the most unhealthy part of 
the employment, done by machinery, 
Here, again, some manufacturers complain 
of the limitation of the hours of work 
and the consequent hindrance; but, as 
a sub-inspector says, “there’s a certain 
amount of work in a person, and when 
that’s out it’s all he can do;” and were it 
otherwise, children should not be subjected 
to an amount of labour which destroys their 
health and strength. Of the percussion-cap 
manufacturers, one of the‘largest manu- 
facturers at Birmingham says that the cap- 
tillers earn as good wages and do as much 
work as before, and all are away at six p.m., 
instead of being kept late at night from the 
desultory manner in which the work used 
to be done. He obzerves a great improve- 
ment. Paperstainers also declare that they 
find no decrease of production, and this 
without additional hands being employed ; 
the work is done with more energy than 
when the hours were irregular and unre- 
stricted. ‘“ The young folk are not co 
wearied as with the former long hours, and 
more work is produced in the same 
time.” The fustian-cutters, also, with 
factory hours, cut as much as they 
were ever required todo; ‘the hands stick 
at work, ——_* they will have to give 
over at acertain hour.” ‘The character of 
the trade is raised.” The prices of the 
work have been raised age fh the earnings 
of a fustian-cutter used to be the earnings 
of a child, as child and man had the same 
amount of daily labour ; but, under the new 
Act, the child is forbidden to work until 
fully equal to it, and the man earns a fair 
day's wages. Unfortunately, the Act applies 
only to work for hire, and parents may work 
their own children, therefore, as long as 
they please, Young workers go home from 
the factory when it closes, to be compelled 
to work for their parents. But the result 
of the Act is nothing but a series of 
gains, It is true that children, pre- 
hibited from working full time in there 
manufactures, may be, and are, sent by 
their parents to other employments 
not less injurious, where they may 
work full time; but Parliament will before 
long consider the condition of these trades 
also, Three or four firms in Birmingham, 
engaged in manufactures reported upon, 
but not yet made the subject of legislation, 
have already in anticipation of it begun to 
work Factory Act hours, Mr, Baker gives 
the following as the result of his long 
knowledge of factory life :— Commerce 
seems to be growing faster than the 
population, and as the power of wa 
strengthens we may be certain of what 
the result will be without the control- 
ling influence of education, My belief 


is that factory labour may be as pure, and as excellent, and FINE ARTS. 
as obedient as domestic labour, and perhaps more so, where the ——— 
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with ita associations, though “new” no 
longer strictly applies to a society in ita 
thirty-second year—is a little in advance 
of ita elder brother in Pall-mall. Let us 
hope that the augury is a good one, and 
that it will be as successful in that generous 
rivalry in point of excellence which is un- 
avoidably suggested by the thought of the 
two. 


The institute has been steadily advancing 
year after year, and this exhibition shows 
that the progress has not been stayed. The 
new members do worthy service, and the 
old ones maintain their places at least, 
where they do not stride forward, The 
a ldition of a few more good “ figure-men,” 
t» use a professional term, is all that is 
needed to bring the society to a high 
standard of excellence, 

Mr. E. H. Corbould exhibits two of the 
most pretentious figure-subjecta. “The 
Entrance of Jehu into Jezreel” (34) wants 
more subdued colour and more careful 
drawing in parts. The attitude of Jehu’s 
charioteer is awkward and unnatural—it 
would be impossible for him to restrain the 
fiery steeds with such a position of the 
arms, The reading of the passage—viz., 
that Jezebel made an attempt to fascinate 
the conqueror—is not new, but we have 
never seen it attempted in a picture be- 
fore, so that Mr. Corbould deserves aome 
credit. He has been more happy in his 
“Undine” (208), painted for the Princess 
of Prussia, There is much novelty in the 
artifice by which he conquered the difficulty 
of the small compartments in which the 
story was by Royal command to be told, 
The smaller comporitions please us most, 
Mr. H. Warren’s “ Deborah” (228) is too 
stagey to be quite satisfactory, though 
there is some good work in it. His “ Monk 
in his Cell” is better. 

Mr. Jopling is ambitious and bold. We 
are, therefore, the more loth to censure 
him; for his essays, after all, are more 
laudable than the contented monotony of 
others who tread the same path year after 
year, His “Ching-a-ring-a-ring Ching!” 
(79) @ study of a fair girl masquerading 
in Chinese costume, is unequal, . The 
handling of the blue robe and the varie- 

ated tassels leaves nothing to be desired, 

ut the face wants roundness and texture. 
His other contributions are more modest 
in pretension, and possess much merit. We 
are more then ever confirmed by this year’s 
exhibition in our belief that Mr. Jopling 
has it in his power to become a great 
= if he can but discipline his talent, 

r. Luson Thomas exhibits several works, 
the most important being “ Little Dorrit’'s 
Story” (274). The figure of Little Dorris 
is, perhaps, somewhat awkwardly posed ; 
but the rest of the picture is excellent. 
We suppose it would have been unwise to 
depart much from the recognised Maggy 
of Phiz, but Mr. Thomas has improved on 
the conception, and that was probably all 
he dared to do, 

Mr. Bouvier’s sweetness and smoothness 
of handling and the over-refinement of his 
atippling combine to make his paintings 
look like enlargements from antique ena- 


melled vases. Nevertheless, there ia ro much of the beautiful 
about them that it is impossible to withhold our admiration, 


master wills a discipline and enforces it, I have known many THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOUR. His “ Myrtea” (162) is especially charming: the figure stands 
Tuer “ New Water Colour ’—we are loth to resign the old name | out roundly and well from the background, and the harmonies 
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The “Last Day of the Carnival” (113) is 
Mr. negate ey sh anise) 
from his ordinary line in his “ Waiting for the Verdict” (128), 
and meets with the success he deserves. ‘The Halting Place” (5), 
“The Emperor's Drammer” (236), and “The Message from the 
Rebels” (256) are also deserving of laudatory notice ; and prove that, 
in adopting anew style of subject, Mr. Cattermole has not neglected 
the old, and has certainly not abandoned it on account of failure. 
Mr. Bach, a new Associate, takes a good place in the society. 
“ Reverie” (26) and “Devotion” (32) are excellently stndied 
heads, with well-caught expression, and they are painted with a 
thorough mastery of the technicalities. ‘ Homeless” (241) is full of 
good, honest work, and the position of the figure is natural and easy, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Murray exhibits a large picture of Spanish life, 
‘The Cheat Detected” (134). The figures are well drawn and the 
heada lifelike. The colouring is perhaps a trifle monotonous in key, 
and the figures want “ bringing away” a little; but, on the whole, 
the work is most meritorious. Mises Emily Farmer would leave us 
nothing to desire if she would not paint quite socleanly, There is a 
suggestion of yellow soap and huckaback about her models, which is 
infinitely proper from the nursemaid’s point of view, but not 
artistic. She should let her children and their pinafores be a little 
bit dirty, as it is the nature of children and pinafores to be. In all 
technical matters and in graceful drawing and composing she has 
little room to improve, 

Mr. Absolon’s facility is as great as ever, but he docs not improve 
in the character of his works, Feeblenees spoils his larger works, 
and in his smaller and prettier pictures there is always some jarring 
affectation. Mr. C, Green will never, we fear, fulfil the promise 
which, on his election, we believed we saw in hi: pictures. Dispersed 
spots of bright colour disturb the ensembles of his compositions ; 
while his detail is over-elaborated, and his handling has degenerated 
into niggle.” He may yet, however, retrieve his ground if he has 
but determination. 

Mr. Tidey, of all the figure-painters, does least for the repute of 
the society. Nothing cen be worse than his illustration of the 
old ballad, ““ Why are you wandering here, I pray ?” (86), the whole 
of which he has burdened the catalogue withal, as if it were quite 
an unfamiliar lyric. A silly series, entitled “ Sensitive Plants,” and 
depicting badly-dressed children going through unmeaning antics, 
might well be epared from the walls, Mr. Wehnert does little to 
increase his own reputation or that of the ins itute. His “Shylock 
and Jessica” (215) contrives to be stagey without being dramatic ; hs 
“ Weaving a Web” (294) apparently depicts a bluebottle spinning a 
net like a spider without astonishing a very ugly and unintellectual 
spectator; and his “ Young Watt” (301) is @ libel on the inventor 
of steam. Mr. Wehnert’s iout would have stared the kettle ont of 
countenance before he invented a single thought. Mr. Kilburne 
can paint fairly, and should attempt a better class of subject than 
“Borrowed Plumes” (248), Mr, Lucas, too, is not altogether 
felicitous in his subjects. 

Mr. L. Haghe unites the figure-painters and the landscape- 
painters. He succeeds famously in his views; for instance, the 
* Burenu de Bienfaisance, Ghent ’ (153), the “ Courch of St. Gomar” 
(197), and the “Salle du Franc, Broges” (10); but he is no less 
hapyy in his “Sortie” (54) and “Return” (63), although in the 
form-r there is a little too vivid a remembrance of the Rembrandt 
in the National Gallery. 

Of the landscape- painters Mr. Hine undoubtedly claims one of the 
foremost places. In his singularly truthful rescripts of the varied 
aspects of nature there is but little to betray that a few years since 
he was only known as acomic draughtsman. Nothing—not even 
Mr. Severn’s moonlit sea in last year's Dudley—can eur, in 
fidelity and force the ‘‘ Beach at Brighton” (59). The drawing of 
the curving wave is faultless, and the mist and spray are marvel- 
lously rendered. The idea of motion and tumult is eo admirably 
conveyed that we find ourselves unconsciously watching for the 
curling breaker to spread in thunder along the shore. Every picture 
by this gifted artist should be eought out and studied by the visitor, 
bat we must call attention to one more in particular, In the 
“ Chali Cliffs near Eastbourne” (174) the same idea of motion issug- 
gested, and we can almost believe that we see the cool, grey shadows 
creep up the face of the cliff as the sun sinks into the sea, Mr. E. 
Warren sends several delicious bits of nature—dim woodland shades, 
with sunlight trickling though the thick leafage and ficoding the 
warm Jancecape at the end of the avenue. ‘ Woodland Shade” 
(20) is the best specimen of his style. Mr. Green and artista of the 
“niggle” schcol would do well to note how admirably Mr. Warren 
paints foliage with individuality and yet with breadth. 

Mr, Vacher and Mr. Carl Werner both have Oriental proclivities, 
They realire the warm skies and sandy stretches of the Hast, its 
feathery palms, crumbling ruing, and rapid turbid waters with the 
greatest felicity. It is hard to choose between them, or to select 
auy of their works for special mention, all are so good. Mr, Vacher 

erhaps invests his architecture with greater solidity and relief, but 

fr. Werner is a master of effect. The “ Mosque Asra” (42), “The 
Great Bazaar” (89), “ Thebes” (165), and “The Memnonium ” 
(209), are among the finest works of the latter artist; the former is 
beat represented by ‘The Colossi” (279), “On the Cornice” (224), 
“ The Palace of Rameses” (120), and‘ The Island of Philz ” (73), 

Mr. Mogford never fails to please with his vivid realisations of 
coast scenery. “Robin Hood's Bay” (216) is a fine sample of his 

owers; but, if the visitor be of our mind, he will miss no picture of 

r. Mogfora’s; nor will he omit to look at all that Mr. Hayes 
exhibits. “ A Sniff of the Briny” (4), by the latter, amply deserves 
the title, there is such an atmosphere of the sea about it. Mr, Mole 
is a careful workman, and colours pieasingly, but an excess of 
stipple gives a granulated appearance to all his textures, whether of 
earth, or sea, or sky. Mr. Shalders has no such mannerism, and his 
pictures, despite a tednency to over-detail in his foregrounds, are 
truly exquisite. Mr, Pidgeon is always welcome for his con- 
scientious and onaffected study of nature. Mr, Telbin paints with 
considerable power and a freedom of hand acquired in the scene- 
painting room, to which, however, must be attributed also a certain 
rawness and prismatic brilliancy of colour, due to a long habit of 
painting what will be best harmonised by artificial light. 

Mr, skinner Prout paints choice bits of the fine old foreign 
cathedrals with a power and charm worthy of the name he inherits, 
Mr. M‘Kewan exhibits all his well-known skill in landscape, and 
Mr. Philp shows some seas which, even in the same gallery with 
works by Hayes and Mogford, can hold their own, Mr. Penley, 
Mr. Whymper, Mr. Weigall, and Mr. Bennett are represented by 
very creditable works in their respective styles; and Messrs, 
Rewbotham and Richardson display pictures which do not show 
any advance on their previous efforts. Mr.Campion’s work, though 
hasty, sometimes almost to slovenliness, possesses merit; and Mr. 
Leitch shows considerable skill in giving atmosphere to his land- 
scapes, 

There are some clever flower-paintings and still-life studies on the 
screens, the chief and most successful exhibitor in this school being 
Mra. Duffield, 


are very pleasing. 
quothax’ Guaty-cxseutel work, 


SUICIDE BY PERMISSION.—Some time ago a steam-corvette, which had 
been purchased in America for the Tycoon, arrived at Yokohama, in Japan. 
Upon examination, the Japanese Government, considering that the vessel 
was too dear and badly constructed, decided that in future purchares of the 
kind shall be made only in France or England. It also censured the engineer 
who had been sent to New York to purchase the corvette. That official, who 
is brother of one of the Ambassadors who recently visited Paris, believed 
himself dishonoured, and asked for and obtained permission from the Tycoon 
to commit suicide. He consequently ended his career in the customary 
manner in presence of his colleagues, who stood in a circle around him. 

CUR\TE AND Cuorr.—The organist and choir of Grandborough church, 
on the death of one of their numb. r, recently, rerolved to sing Pope's “ Vital 
Spark.” The Curate objected to Pope, but offered to substitute “ Thy Will 
be Done.” They refused to accept the substitution, On the service taking 
place, the Curate gave out the piece he had selected, and the organist played 
and the choir sang “ Vital Spark.” For this act of rebellion the rev. gentle- 
man «ummoned the organist and the choir under the 23rd and 24th Vic., 
cap. 32, for having “ disturbed, vexed, and troubled” him by their proceed- 
ings. He asked the magistrates to deal leniently with them, as his object 
was to teach them better, and net to punish vindictively; and each of the 

efendants was fined 1s, and costs, 


SLLUSTRATER ES 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 

A consPIRACY is usually a plot between bad men for a bad 
purpose; so we will not say that our estimable con/réres have 
formed a plot for puffing the estimable Mr. Hobler. But they really 
seem to have entered into a convention for magnifying this gen- 
| tleman’s abilities to such an extent that anyone who denies them 
runs the risk of appearing a churl, The writera in the morning 
papers are all in ecstasies with the new tenor. On the other hand, the 
critic of the Atheneum proves himself a churl, and says, as plainly 
as is necessary, that there is nothing in him; while the critic of the 
Saturday Review, who is, at the very best, churlish, says that there 
isn’t much, One advantage Mr. Hohler certainly possesses—he has 
@ moet beautiful voice. This is a fine stock-in-trade to begin with. 
It is what knowledge is to the man of science, skill to the man of 
art. But there are plenty of savans who cannot make use of their 
learning, and plenty of painters and sculptors who are unable to 
turn their mere manual dexterity to account. Singers have often 
been divided into those who have voice but do not know how 
to sing, and those who know how to sing but have no 


voice. Ronconi is the type of the latter class. The former 
has so many representatives that it might seem invidious if we were 
to name one in preference to so many others having almost equal 
claims. We leave it to Signor Adolfo Ferrari and other competent 
authorities to decide whether Mr, Hohler sings well in a mechanical 
sense, As far as we can judge, we should say that he does, But, 
as regards the equally-important question whether he sings the music 
of Arturo in fT Puritani” as it ought to be sung, we say, without 
hesitation—firm and unshakable in our just conviction on the sub- 
ject—that he does not. He drags, he drawls, he over-emphasises, 
until—to use a remarkably appropriate word which at once suggests 
the French “ tirer”—he becomes tiresome. We are sorry to disagree 
with our respected and, indeed, venerated contemporaries of the 
morning press, but Mr. Hobler is not yet by any means the great 
singer they would have us believe. : 

However, a tenor who has nothing but style cannot by taking 
thought get himeelf a voice; whereas a tenor who has been 
blessed with a charmiog voice, such as Mr. Hohler undoubtedly 

sesses, can by study and practice make himself what Mr. 
obler decidedly is not at the present moment — an accomp- 
lished vocalist. But we repeat that we do not look 
upon Mr, Hohler’s faults as arising from imperfect instruction. 
‘They are errors of taste, of which—as he has not yet had time to 
habituate himself to them—a moment's reflection ought to cure 
him, With the view of being “expressive,” Mr. Hohler will some- 
times dwell upon a note—whether accented or not—twice as long 
as, according to the composer's intentions, or, what comes to the 
same thing, plain indications, he ought todo. He sings, as it were, 
“in italics,” where italics are not required. A speaker or reader 
having analogous faults to those with which Mr. Hobler may 
well be charged might be said to have a sing-song style broken 
here and there by bursts of prolonged emphasis. ‘Lo sum up, 
Mr. Hohler has certainly a very beautiful voice. We believe, too, as 
far as the mere production of sound goes, he knows how to sing. 
Let him execute his music fairly as it is written, without any 
attempt to give expression to melodies which are expressive enough 
in themselves, and Mr, Hobler will only need practice to enable him 
to take, and keep, a foremost position on the lyric stage. 

“ Der Freischiitz,” with Mrs, Haigh-Dyer and Miss Leffler, Mr. 
Haigh, and Mr, Aynsley Cook in the principal parts, followed by 
an entirely new burlesque, in which the chief characters were 
assigned to Miss Rachel Sanger, Miss Willmott, Miss Minnie Sidney, 
Mr. Honey, and other favourite performers, could not fail to attract 
an immense audience to Astley’s, which during the last few weeks 
has been “crammed.” We have heard “Der Freischiitz” better 
played, but the apparitions, arranged on the Pepper system, 
were capitally got up. The opera has been furnished with a 
new libretto by Mr. Oxenford, who, however, has retained some of 
the songs belonging to the old version, and, of course, has not 
departed from the incidents of the drama. A few horses are intro- 
duced into the finale, but in other reepects the performance is (or 
was) very much like other inferior performances of the same opera. 
“ Der Freischiitz” is new replaced by the “ Bohemian Girl.” This 
superior sort of ballad opera is much better suited to the frequenters 
of Mr, E, T, Smith's musical hippodrome than Weber’s masterpiece. 

Oa Tuesday the Wandering Minstrels were to have wandered as 
far as Wandsworth, where they proposed to give a concert in aid 
of the budding fund of the Christchurch National Schools, Bat- 
tersea, Toe same evening was fixed for the Westminster School 
concert, the programme of which consisted almost exclusively of 
choruses and concerted pieces, by Mozart, Mendelssohn, Locke, 
Pearsall, Bishop, c.; but, unfortunately both for the Westminster 
boys and the Wandering Minstrels, Tuesday had also been chosen 
as the night of Signor Brignoli’s first appearance this season as 
Lionel, in “ Marta,” the part of the heroine being undertuken (for 
the first time) by Mdme. Orgeni. 

On Wednesday the concert givers might have expected to have 
the field entirely tothemselves; but, though Wednesday is not an 
opera night, it isa great night for oratorios; and, while Miss Kate 
Morison announced a concert at the Hanover-square Rooms and 
Mr. W. Carter another at St. James's Hall, the National Choral 
Society gave a performance of “ Israel in Egypt” at Exeter Hall, 


PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT.—The fifteenth report of the Select Com- 
mittee upon Public Petitions shows that the Parliamentary Oaths Amend- 
ment Bill was petitioned against by 36,589 persons; that 478,987 signatures 
were on petitions in favonr of the Government Franchise Bill ; that 20,422 
persons petitioned against innovations in the Church of England; 24,405 
againet, and 176,837 for, the disendowment of the Church of Ireland; and 
213,661 for alteration of the law of tenant right (Ireland). 


BRITIVH MUSEUM.—From a return which has just been issned we learn 
thac the expenditure on the Mus*um for the past year was £101,808 14s. 4d., 
and that the sum required for the ensuing year will be about £102,744. It 
appears that during the past few years there has been a continuous decrease 
in the number of visitors, exclusive of readers, Tne number of visitors has 
diminished considerably. During the past year there were 30,000 fewer than in 
1861. 29,686 volumes have been added to the library, The number of 
deliveries of manuscripts to readers during the year is 2311, and to artists and 
others in the rooms of the department to 4199. The collection of manuscripts 
has been added to by 1177 documents, 180 original charters, and 231 casts of 
seais, The Egerton Collection has been increased by forty manuscripts. AC 
the sale of the celebrated collection of the late Count Pourtalts a number of 
antiquities were purchased for the Greek and Roman departments. In coins 
and medals we learn that the great collection formerly in the Bank of 
England, and numbering, with the medals collected by Meesrs. Hoggard and 
Cuff, about 7700 specimens, has been deposited in the Museum by the Bank 
authorities. Professor Owen reports 16,700 additions in the department of 
zoology, 10,079 in that of geology, avd 3623 in that of mineralogy. 

THE BUILDING TRADE WAGES MOVEMENT.—A crowded meeting of 

delegates from the carpenters and joiners was held on Wednesday night at the 
Brown Bear, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, to consider the following resolution 
adopted by the master builders at their meeting on Thursday last :—‘* That 
we agree to pay Sd. per hour to the most skilled mechanics, the less skilled to 
be at liberty to accept a less rate, and that the hours of working on out-door 
jobs be nine per day from the 9th of November to the 14th of February, the 
hours of working in shops to remain at ten as at present.” The chairman, 
having read the above resolution from ® printed notice issued by the master 
builders, said he was prepared to hear the opinions of the delegates on it. In 
the course of along discussion which ensued it appeared that the wording 
of the resolution of the masters was considered by the majority of the dele- 
gates as vague and indefinite, the chief objection being taken to the words 
“ moat skilled mechanics” and to the distinction made in the working hours 
between the men working in shops and on outdoor jobs, it being thought that 
both classes of men should work but nine hours during the period stated. 
Ultimately the following resolution was carried, with but three dirsentients 
out of 150 delegates :—** That we, the delegates, consider the resolution of 
the master builders indefinite and unsatisfactory, and that it ought not to be 
received unless the masters consent to make 8d. per hour the standard rate of 
wager, they having at all timesthe right and power of discharging inefficient 
workmen ; and further, that we are of opinion that the hours of working 
from Nov. 9 to Feb. 14 should be the same both in shops and on outdoor 
joba—viz., nine per day.” It was further resolved that the above resolutions 
should be submitted to the constituents of the delegates for confirmation, 
rejection, or amendment, in shop meetings, and the result reported to an 
sdjourned ineeting. It was also resolved that the opinion of the men should 
be at the same time taken as to the propriety of a joint committee of masters 
and men being appointed to draw up a code of working rules for the London 
district, The meeting then adjourned, 


APRIL 28, 1866 


HOAXING THE “TIMES.” 

On Saturday last the Times published a leader stating that the 
Austrian Government had withdrawn its Ambassador from Berlin, 
and that a rupture between the two great German Powers was in- 
evitable. The authority on which that leader was founded was a 
forgery, however; and in reference to the matter, the leading 
journal has since published the following :— 


The authority for these statements was the following letter, purporting 
to have been written by the nephew and private secretary of Lord Clarendon, 
which reached us in an envelope with the impressed etamp of the Royal 
arms and with a well-executed forgery of Lord Clarendon’s signature, as if 
to ratify the letter of his private secretary, The letter arrived so late as to 
render it difficult to verify its authenticity, even if there had been anything 
iu its appearance or in the information it contained to excite suspicion. It 
has been for many years, and under many Administrations, the practice of 
the Foreign Office to forward for publication intelligence of urgent public 
interest. Such letters are generally written by the private secretary of the 
Minister, and verified by his signature on the envelope, In this case, though 
on subsequent examination the impressed stamp has been found not to bear 
the words ‘* Foreign Office.” tke envelope is of the usual official character 
and the impressed stamp is that of the Royal arms. The letter was a forgery, 
No such despatch bad been received at the Foreign Office, no such letter had 
been written at the direction of Lord Clarendon, the signatures of Mr. Lister 
and of Lord Clarendon were forged, and the envelope had been purloined. 
We were, in fact, the victims of what in some venial matters would be called 
a hoax, but what, where such important interests are concerned, is little 
less than acrime. Lord Clarendon will, we are assured, take means to dis- 
cover if any subordinate in his department has betrayed his trust ; and we 
need not assure our readers that we shall spare no pains to bring to justice 
the author of such a fraud upon ourselves and the public :— 

“ Foreign Office, Whitehall-gardens, April 20, 

“ Dear Sir,—I am desired by Lord Clarendon to mention for your informa. 
tion that he has received, this afternoon, a telegram from Lord Bloomfield, 
at Vienna, dated one p.m. to-day, stating that, at an early morning council 
at the palace of Schiinbrunn, the Emperor and Count Mensdorff, against the 
advice of some others, resolved to withdraw Count Karolyi from Berlin ; and 
that, an intimation of this decision having been made to M. de Werther, it 
was expected that he would leave Vienna this evening or to-morrow morning. 

“ Lord Bloomfield states that Count Mensdor ff, after receiving the Prussian 
answer of the 15th, telegraphed a repecition of the Austrian demand of the 
7th, in the course of the 18th, and received a fresh refusal, by telegraph, on 
per so This unfortunate resolution appears to be the consequence of that 

‘usal, 

“ The letter of recall was believed to be already dispatched. 

“An order was also to be sent at once to the general officer commanding 
in Holstein to fall back, through Hamburg and Hanover, leaving only a 
few companies of troops in the duchy. 

“ Lord Clarendon much regrets to send this untoward intelligence. 
“T remain, yours truly, 
“TV. LISTER.” 


ROYAL DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


MonDAY being the 303rd anniversary of the birthday of Shakspeare, and 
also the anniversary of the birth of the late Mr. T. P. Cooke, the annual cele- 
bration-dinner, for which Mr. Cooke has bequeathed ample funds two this 
institution in his curiously-worded wiil, was given at the College, at 
Maybury, near Woking. According to the terms of the great nautical actor's 
Jast testament, two distinct donations were left to the Dramatic College, 
The interest of one was to be applied in awarding a prize of not less tuan 
£100 every one, two, cr three years, ax the committee of management at the 
college might decide, to the author of the best nautical and national drama, 
all the profits and proceeds to be derived fiom the copyright and representa- 
tion of which are to go to the college, and not to the author. The second and 
smaller donation (£1000) is devoted, as far as its annual interest goes, in 
giving adinner to the inmates and the invited guests in honour, not only of 
our great tragic bard, but also not less in memory of the recent 
munificent donor to the college whose anniversary occurs on the 
same day. The will which conveys there gifts also contains 
the singular proviso that it should (in all its parts which relate 
to the college) be read at the conclusion of each annual dinner, and 
this form was gone through on Monday, though probably a more tedious or, 
we might almost say, egotistical document, bas not often been inflicted on 
patient listeners. The attendance at Maybury,on Monday, was not large. 
The hour fixed for the repast was too late for a lunch, and wuch too late as 
adinner for the many professional guests who came down, but whose en- 
gagements compelled them to leave before five o clock, though the dinner 
did not commence till a few minutes after four. Following the recent moat 
gallant and sociable examples which have been set at these anu other similar 
charitable anniversaries, the ladies of the dramatic profession were invited 
to dinner with the gentlemen; and, though they only numbered a small 
minority, they were sufficient to add tone and plea:ure to the entertainment, 
The dinner, which partook rather of the nature of an ample cold d¢jetiner, 
was admirably served; and at its conclusion Mr. Webster, the master of 
the college, who occupied the chair, briefly gave the usual patriotic toasts, 
which were, of course, most warmly responded to. Mr. Webster 
then proceeded to read the somewhat long und involved text of the 
late Mr. T. P. Cooke's will, bequeathing the annual dioner to 
the college and the premium of 100 guineas, as we have already mentioned, 
to the author of the beat drama, This premium, the Master said, had, after 
the careful and matured deliberation of the committee, been awarded te Mr. 
A. R. Slous for his drama of ‘True to the Heart’s Core,” a play which, as 
connected with the repulse of the Spanish armada, was of anature to interest 
every Englishman ; and which, when produced in the metropolis, as ia 
shortly would be by an enterprising manager, would, he believed, prove @ 
source of delight to thousands. Mr, Sious, who was very warmly received 
by the company, briefly expressed his deep acknowledgments for the kint 
way in which his play had been +poken of, and the flattering encouragements 
which had been held out to him on ali sides as to its complete theatrical 
success, The Master next gave ‘‘Success to the Dramatic College,” and 
spoke in general terms of its vastly extending sphere of usefulness, and the 
increased and increasing support which it was receiving every year, not only 
from actors themselves, but from almost all classes and protessions, who at 
least were glad to see such an institution set well afoot. The musical 
arrangements, which were most excellent, were under the direction of Mr. 
F, Kingsbury ; and both Miss Rose Hersee and Miss Julia Derby sang with 
such good taste and feeling as to draw forth the most enthusiastic applause, 


MILITIA REGIMENTS.—The establishment of the militia regiments of the 
United Kingdom consiated last year of 4686 officers, 5027 non-commissioned 
officers, and 124 622 privates. There were present at training, on the day of 
inspection, 2478 officers, 4509 non-commissioned officers, and 85.850 privates. 
There were absent from training on the same day 449 officers with leave, 
twenty-five officers without leave, fifty-two non-commissioned officers with 
leave, six nou-commissioned officers without leave, 1810 privates with leave, 
and 6719 privates without leave, There were wanting !ocomplete 1734 officers, 
474 non-commissioned officers, and 50,307 privates. In a note to the return 
from which th: se figures are derived it is stated in explanation of the large 
number of “officers wanting to complete,” that the full establishment of 
officers has been given, whereas all appointments of ensigns (second lieu- 
tenants in artillery corps) have been suspended since July, 1860, two super- 
numerary officers in lieu thereof being allowed to each regiment. The large 
number of “ privates wanting to complete” is sta‘ed to have been chiefly 
caused by the reduction made in August, 1864, in the effective strength of 
all regiments whose establishments exceed 600 privates. 


SINGULAR VOLCANO AT VENICE.—The Venice journals contain accounts 
of a singular phenomenon which has just taken place in that city. Works 
had been for some time past going on in the garden adjoining the St. Agnese 
Church for boring an artesian well, and a depth of 160 ft. had been reached, 
when one afternoon a rumbling noise was heard underground, and almost 
immediately after a column of water of the diameter of the well spouted forth 
to the height of the neighbouring houses, The liquid was accompanied with 
smoking masses of slimy matter and ashes which emitted a suffocating smel} 
of gas. Kngineers at once commenced works to make a channel for the 
water, as the ground had become saturated and the walls of the churches and 
houses around were beginning to crack. The latter were in consequence 
evacuated by their inhabitants, The eruption continued unti! midnigh , but 
in the mean time about 100 tons of sand and other earthy matter had been 
thrown up. The lights in the neighbourhoud were ordered to be extinguished, 
and no smokers were allowed to approach the spot from fear of explosion. 
The cause of this occurrence is believed to ba the force of expansion of yas 
compressed in the layers of earth, aud which found an issue in the orifice 
made when boring the well. 


THE GASWORKS QUESTION.—The power claimed by the great gas com- 
panies to acquire land and erect new works in the vicinity of inhabited 
neighbourhoods has been discussed, and, happily for the public, definitely 
decided by the Lords’ Committee, of which Lord Lianover was chairman, 
during the past week. A formidable array of counsel, headed by Mr. 
Denison, QC., supported the claims of the companies, which were opposed 
by all the parochial vestries of the metropolis and other parties. Lord 
Llanover, in pronouncing the unanimous decision of the Committee, said the 
bill asked for bowers to purchase indefinitely, hy agreement, 100 acres of 
land, without specifying in what particular locality. He had acted as chair- 
man of Committees of this nature for many years, but he could not recollect 
any instance in which such extraordinary powers had been given to a com- 
pany. If such a power were granted land might be acquired in Gro-venor- 
equare or Belgravia and gasworks erected thereon, ‘The noanimors deci<ion 
of the Committee was that no such power should be given to any company. 
In the capital clauses of the bill, where powers to raise jarge sums of money 
e <r land 2 Aen poe —- had been asked for, the clauses were, 

manner, owed, e question m 
eo aes q ay, therefore, now be considered 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

Tur case of the wretched woman Charlotte 
Winsor was brought before the Exchequer Chamber, 
on a writ of error, on Tuesday last. Firstly, she 
had been partially trie for murder, and remitted to 
gaol as the jury could not agree. Then a second 
trial was bad, and a verdict was obtained upon the 
evidence of the mother of the murdered child, 
although this fellow-prisoner had been charged in 
the indictment. Charlotte Winsor was hereupon 
sentenced to death. Hers was no ordinary case, as 
there was reason to believe that she had for a long 

eriod made a business of murdering children in 

order to relieve their mothers from care and trouble. 
A writ of error was then issued and argued upon 
the grounds that a Judge had no power to 
dismiss the jury in a criminal case before ver- 
dict, and that the evidence of the mother of the 
murdered child had been improperly received. For, 
it was urged, the mother, being a prisoner under 
the same charge, could not become a witness unless 
legally discharged from the peril of the prosecution, 
There ig much reason in this; so much, that while 
the Court of Queen’s Bench overruled the objection 
in this particular instance, they were careful to ex- 
press an opinion that the prisoner had been pre- 
judiced by the reception of the evidence in ques- 
tion, This is tantamount to a discouragement of 
the precedent be'ng resolved into a practice. So 
Charlotte Winsor was sent back to Exeter to be 
hanged. The man Calcraft was in the gaol, and 
the grave was already dug, when it was announced 
that a reprieve had been granted, in order that the 
opinion of the Judges sitting in Error might be 
taken upon the case. Long before, the criminal 
had expressed her willingness to die, and have an 
end of it all, Noone could have felt pity for her, 
or much compunction at having assisted at her 
well-deserved fate, had this been carried out in due 
course, some months ago. As it is, the wretched 
criminal has been tortured by a process very much 
akin to that by which a cat torments a mouse, Her 
case stands remanded until next Friday, ten days 
more anxiety from the day of last hearing, the 
24th inst. 

Why will not Coroners learn the true and exact 
duties of their office? It is for the Coroner to 
ascertain, so far as may be ascertained, firatly, the 
identity of dead bodies; secondly, the cause of 
death, whether natural, accidental, suicidal, or 
homicidal. Beyond this be has really nothing to 
do, But usually he considers that he has, Hence 
ensue great complications, jealousies, and waste of 
public time, A man hangs himself, and the jury 
are directed to express an opinion upon the state 
of the poor man’s mind. What have they to do 
with it? The deceased died by his own hand, 
That is enough. Sometimes the jury appends to 
such a verdict, “but as to the state of his mind 
there is no evidence to show.” Well, why 
should there be, and how could it be depended 
upon, even if obtained? The man may have beea 

;madman, and destroyed himself in a lucid 
interval, knowing a relapse to be imminent, and 
being prompted by a natural instinct, not un- 
mingled with consideration of the worthlessness of 
such an existence to his fellow-men. Or, he may 
have been sane till the minute preceding the com- 
mission of the act. How can a dozen tradesmen 
decide upon the state of his mind? If the matter 

were simply one affecting ther decision upon the 
case of a dead map, we should scarcely think it 
worthy notice. But the system tends to give our law, 
in euch cases, an appearance of inconsistency ; and 
this it is always well to avoid. Here is an instance :— 
A sot has killed his equally drunken wife, in Drury- 
lane, and has immediately afterwards cut his own 
throat. The facts are clear enough. A coroner's 
jury finds that the man had “ wilfully murdered” 
his wife (thereby implying that he was “of sound 
mind, memory, and understanding”) and that he 
had killed himself in a fit of “temporary insanity.” 
So that we are to try to believe that a sodden 
drunkard, in the full vigour of intellect, may kill 
his wife for no cause shown or pretended, and that 
he may thev, on becoming suddenly bereft of 
reason, kill himself to avoid being hanged! The 
inconvenience of Coroners and their juries wishing 
to exceed their functions is constantly demon- 
strated in cases of murder, Coroners get into dif- 
ficulties continually by requiring the production 
before them of some prisoner already in custody 
upon committal by another tribunal. They persist 
in collecting evidence altogether worthless against 
a suspected individual; they allow him no ad- 
vocacy ; they do not permit even cross-examination 
of adverse witnesses, They send up verdicts 
of manslaughter in cases wherein magistrates 
commit for trial on charges of murder, and vice 
verei, The man committed upon a Coroner's war- 
rant is usually already in prison ; if not, he is always 
in peril of being taken by the police. All this eys- 
tem of useless intricacy arises from the derire to 
gratify a common curiosity. Inthe case of Mra, 
Millson, an attorney appeared to protect his client, 
who had been arrested on a charge of murder, The 
attorney evidently did not know how to conduct 
himself, He was at length ordered out of court. 
Usually Coroners are most courteous to professional 
gentlemen, and willingly receive their aid in con- 
aacting investigations in which the interests of the 
living are concerned. But the expuision of the 
attorney in this case tends to prove what we are 
urging as our view of the function of Coroners— 
viz., not to measure the extent of crimes or to affix 
charges on individuals, but simply to determine 
with authority the causes of death, 

The grand jury at the Middlesex Sessions pre- 
sented to Mr. Bodkin, the presiding Judge, an 
address in which they commented upon the trivial 
character of many of the cases sent up for trial, 
and urged that these might have been disposed of 
by the ordin police tribunals, The learned 
Judge expressed his concurrence with this sug 
gestion, and promised that the recommendation of 
the grand jury should receive further attention. 

Two policemen—a sergeant and a constable— 
were proved to have committed a series of gross 
assaulis upon an Italian tradesman, of Ss. John- 
street-road. The only motive suggested was that 
the complainant had taken an active part n obtain- 
ing the release of his compatriot Pelizzioni when 
sentenced to death for a crime of which he was in- 
nocent. The defendants obtained, the intercession 

of several of the complainant's neighbours on their 
be ialf, and the complainant, Mr, Angclinetti, wes 
wiliiag to withdraw from the prosecution ; but this 
the magistrate, Mr, D'Eyncourt, would not allow, 
and the defendants were committed for trial. 

In the action of “Strauss v, Francis,” brought 


against the publisher of the At/enum for libél, the 
plaintiff, by his counsel, Dr, Kenealy, applied for a 
new trial, on the ground that his counsel on the 
former trial had abandoned the case and consented 
to the withdre wal of a juror without instruction eo 
to do, and contrary to his client’s wishes.’ The 
Court held, however, that this course was Within 
the province of counsel and that a barrister may 
exercise his own judgment by thus putting an end 
to a case, 


| 
COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. | 

A FAMILY SCANDAL.—(“* Lewis v. Lewis.”)—This was 
an action brought by the plaintiff, a barrister, against his 
brother, a Captain in the Army, to recover damages for 
slander, 

It appeared that the defendant, having been ip India 
with his regiment, the 21st Fusiliers, returned to Kingland 
in October last, and went to the Junior United Service 
Club, ot which he was a member. The plaintiff called at 
the club and left his card, but the defendant returned 
the card, and declined to hold any coming with 
the plaintiff. The latter thereupon wrote to thé defen- 
dant this letter:~51, Cambridge-street, S.W., Nov. 
2, 1865,—Mr. C. Wray Lewis, in reply to Captain E. 
Lewis's rude and vulgar letter, begs to say he shall do 
himself the pleasure of seeing Captain E. Lewis at his 


club at the Captain's earliest convenience. nearly 
answer will oblige, P.S.—An officer in her Majesty's 
service returning a card left at his club! P.P.S—A 


specimen of envelope used by E. L. eleven and a half 
months after the death of a parent.” (The objection to 
the envelope was the depth of the black border.) On 
the morning of Nov, 20 the defendant dined! at his 
club, and afterwards he was handed the following 
letter, which was written on the Uniied Servic? paper. 
“Ernest, You blackguard. I have waited here to 
see you. Let me know where you are to beeen, I 
want a few words with you!—C. WRAY LEWiIs, 97, 
Warwick-street, S.W. To Captain Levi, Keq., &¢.” The 
defendant thereupon called a hansom cab, drove to the 
address in the letter, and inquired for the plaintiff. 
According to the latter the defendant did not reach 
Warwick-street until between twelve and one o'clock 
in the morning; that the plaintiff was roused from 
his sleep, and upon going into the drawing-room he saw 
& person flourishing « stick, and learned that it was the 
defendant, who, addressing him, said, ‘ You ate a —— 
Jew thief, and you rob every one; you have taken these 
apar.ments to rob these people ; you are a bankrupt, and 
you have robbed all your tradespeople ; you are & 
murderer, you murdered your child and your’! father.” 
And he al-o said to the owner of the lodgings and her 
servant, ‘I give you all warning, he will rob ‘you all’ 
The defendant then drove away, and, in conseduence of 
the disturbance, Mrs, Prescott, the landlady, gave plaintiff 
notice to quit, and As soon as it was convenient he left. 

The plaintiff was called, and deposed to the edrrectness 
of the statement which had been made of the faccs of his 
case, - | 
In cross-examination he said that, on leaving, he did 
not pay Mrs, Prescott any money, but gave her a pro- 
missory note tor £11 for rent due. He did rot kuow 
whether his butcher and baker were left unpaid, He had 
means to pay; he had earned £300 or £400 by his pro- 
fession that year, if he had been paid. He left Iddgings in 
Northumberland-place, owing 30s. for rent. He gave a 
cheque for £3, and asked for the difference. ‘The cheque was 
returned, because there were not sufficient funds to meet it; 
but he believed that it was not presented until tvio months 
after it was drawn, He gave Thwaites, a grocer| a cheque 
for £5, which was dishonoured ; but Thwaites had a bill for 
£100 as security for the payment of the cheque. The bill 
was one he had from an officer in her Majesty/s service, 
whom he met when he (witness) was in Lewes Gaol for 
debt, in 1864, Thwaites thought that hecould get the bily 
aken by a firm he dealt with, The bill was a “ kite” 
which witness was to fly for his own benefit.’ The ac’ 
ceptor was a gentleman of property who had been locked 
up in Lewes Gaol for £300 for costs, by a person named 
Oldrieve, who had been clerk to witnesy’s father. 
Witness was bankrupt in 1862, when he owed £1000, 
which his father promised to pay. He had an in- 
come of £1000 a year to meet his liabilities, He 
could not say if Mr. Commissioner Holroyd declared 
that, Jooking at witness's conduct before aud after his 
bankruptcy, he could not consent to give him an absolute 
discharge, but that he would order him to pay £50 a year 
until all his debts were paid. Such an order was made, 
but witness did not pay a sixpence. He was never asked 
to pay. In 1865 he again became bankrupt. 

The witness was then questioned as to some other similar 
transactions, and he also said that his father had paid 
£20,000 for his debts and made him a weekly allowance. 
He admitted that when he left the letter at the ciub 
addressed to the defendant as Captain Levi, he meant to 
insult him for having treated his card with disrespect. 
The family name was, in fact, Levi. 

The defendant, in his evidence, admitted that he called 
at the plaintifi’s lodgings ; that the plaintiff, who was in- 
toxicated, said he owed him £500, and abused him in 
violent and disgusting terms. Witness did not use the 
coarse terms attributed to him, but he did say that the 
plaintiff bad taken the apartments for the purpose of 
robbing them, and that he had robbed everybody. 

The jury, without hesitation, returned a verdict for the 
defendant. 

The learned Judge said that, ashe might feelit hisduty, 
after consulting the other Judges, to send a copy of his 
no'es to the benchers of the plaintiff's inn of court, he 
wished to know what inn it was, | 

Mr, Brandt—Gray’s Inn, my Lord, 


THE MURDER IN CANNON-STREET. 
ADJOURNED INQUEST. | 

Mr. W. PAYNE, the Coroner tor London and South- 
wark, resumed, in the vestry-room ct the Church of St, 
Avtholin, Watling-street, the inquest on the body of Mrs, 
Sarah Millsom, who was found murdered on the premises 
of Messrs. Bevington, of Budge-row, Cannon-street, 

Mr. Scarth attended on behalf of the person accused, 

As may be expected, the greatest excitement prevailed, 
and the vestry was densely crowded, 

‘Arabella Robins said she knew the Mesers. Bevington’s 
premises by living next door, Her house was nearer 
London Bridge. Had seen a man in custedy., First saw 
him, to the best of her recollection, come out of the street 
door in Cannon-street on the night of the murder, It 
was, as near as she could tell, five minutes pastten, Her 
attention was called by the violent slamming of the door, 
which quite frightened her. She had to return to the 
door; and as she passed Messrs, Bevington’s door 
did not notice anything, for the street was per- 
fectly quiet. Could not say whether the door 
was shut or open. Did not notice anything par- 
ticular, She saw & man pass her on the right side 
of the road. He went some little distance, when he turned 
down the end of the pavement which turns round to 
Budge-row. Her house was five or six yards from Measrs, 
Bevington’s, but she could not tell the exact distance, 
Did not know how far he went before she lost sight of 
him. She noticed that he turned tothe left. She saw 
him leave the step on hearing the slamming of the door. 
His face was close to her's, but he gave # ‘side lcok’’ 
as he came up to her. she did not see him before he 
came up to her, and she caught his eye. ' 

Mr. Scarth, having offered some observations, and 
attempted to cross-examine the witness, was here ordered 
out of court, , 

Police detective Moss said that, being requested to make 
inquiries, he found Terry in St. Olave’s Workhouse, and 
from what he said he went to Eton on the 12th of April, 
and on Tuesday, the 17th, he went to Eton-quare, and, 
accompanied by some of the Erion police and Inspector 
Pearman, went and saw his mother, and at that moment 
he saw the man entering the door of a back workshop 
at the rear of No. 3. He followed Smith into the 
front parlour, and he said, “Is your name William 
Smith?" He said “Yes.” He asked him whether 
he was in London last week, and he said “Ask my 
mother,” and she said that she did not think he was. 
Witness told him that he was a London detective, and 


muat take him to London on suspicion of murdering the 
deceased, He said that it was a serious charge, and that 

| he went to Mr, Fuggle’s in the City, and he told him to 
call on the Saturday, and witners asked him if he had 
written the letter signed * Denton,” and he said that he 
had, and that he sometimes used that name. He asked 
him how many times he had called upon Mes. Millsom, 
and he said, * Three times,” and added that he knew it 
was all wrong about the money ; that it did not belong to 
him, aud that was why he did not sign the paper in his 
right name, He took him to London, and charged him 
on suspicion of murdering the deceased, and he, in answer 
to the charge, said that he was innocent. Witness got a 
number of persons—some from the street—about the 
height of Smith, aud they had to wall past, the female. 
She said, That is the oue,” pointing to Smith. She has 
not teen him since, 

By the Coroner—He should be able to find out some of 
the persons in Econ who might be able to show that he 
had spoken of going to London on the day of the murder. 

Kleanor Collins said that she had seen the prisoner come 
ont of Mr, Bevington’s house some short time ago, but she 
did not notice who let him out. She did not see go outon 
the night of the murder, 

The learned Coroner said that Dr. Letheby was pre- 
sent, and he had made a perfect analysis of the spots on 
oe and found that they were not caused by human 

After evidence as to the injuries which caused the death, 
the inquiry was again adjourned. 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE. dealings in all National Securities this week have been very 
limited, both tor Lee aud Time, and the quotations have not been 
Supported. Consols, fur ‘Lransfer, have been 57) 4; Dito, for 
Account, 87} §; Re°uced and New Three per Cents, of 4}; Red Ses 
Aunuitiet, 149; Exchequer Bills, March, 8s, to Js, dis, ; Ditto, Juns, 
Ss, Ws W par; Bank swek, 242 to 244, 

Indian Sweks, dc, have changed handa steadily, at full prices, 
India Stock, 210to ¥12; Ditto, Five per Cents, 106 to 1064; Mapse 
Paper, 10:} to 1024, aud 107$ to 1084; India Bonds, 15s. to 20a, prem. 

‘Lhe imports snd exporcs of the precious metals have been tr ifling, 
There is now no profit on guild shipments from New York 

There has been Jes firmuess in the market for Foreign Securities, 
and prices have, in several instances, given way, Brazilian Five 
per Couts, 1865, have been done at 72; Chilian Six per Cente, 09 ex 
div.; Dit o Six per Centa, 924; Egyp ian Seven per Cents, N64, 59 ex 
div.; Greek, 1s}; Ltalian Fige per Cents, 1861, 53§; Ditto, 1865, 704 
ex div; Mexican T'uree per Cents, 204; Vernviau Five per Cents, 
1805, 64); Portuguese Three per Cents, 409; Russian Five 
124,58} 5 Mitto, 1862, 00); Dito bea, OL ex div.; Span Thres 
per Cents, 41} ; Ditto, Passive,io} ; Ditto, Certiticaves, 15) ; Turkish 
Uld Six per Cents, 1854, 584 ex div; Ditto, 1sds, 64) ; Disto, 1862, 
874; and French Three per Oe. ta, 68f. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 
CoRN EXCHANOE.—Only moderate supplics of English wheat 
have been on sive his fend, but they have cowe to hand in im- 


proved condition. Good and fine sau ples have woved off steadily, 
at fuli quotations ; bu. inferior parcels have met a slow awe, on 
jormer terms, The transactions ym foreign wheat haye teen toa 
moderate extent, at late currencies, The sttpply of English barley 
has been linted, of toreign eciensive, The irade has been in a 
sluggish state, on Lormer tems. Malt has been in good supply, and 
moderate Jeyuest, on former terms, ‘Phere has been only # Lunited 
inguiry for oats, at barely suationary prices, Beans, peas, and flour 
have sold slowly, but at rull cure. neivs, 

ENGLISH.—W beat, 303, 10 568. ; berley, 29a, to 41a; malt, 52s, 
to 66a; onts, 198, 1 30s; rye, 265, to 28a, ; beans, 408, 10 50s, ; peas, 
Sb, Lo 428 per quarter; flour, Sls. to 468, per 280 Ib, 

CATTLK,—Beasts have moved off elowiy, on lower terms. Other- 
wise, the trade has ruled firm, Beef, trom 3a, 10d. w 54. ; muiwn, 
4s, 24, 74. j lamb, 78, 10 Ss; veal, ds, 4d. to 6s, 4d,; pork, 3s 8d, 
to 40. 10d, per 6 1s, Wo sink the offal, 

NeWouatTk AND LEADENHALL.—The supplies of meat have 
been moderately extensive, and the demand has ruled steady, as 
follows :—Beef, fiom 3s. 24. wo 4s, 4d. ; mution, 3s, 6d. wo Sa 6d. ; 
lamb, 6s, to 78, ; veal, 48, Sd. to ds, Sd. ; pork, Ja. 10a, to Sa, per 8 1b, 
by the carcass, 

T#A —The market is flat, and prices have a drooping tendency, 

SUGAR.—The cemand for raw qualities has troprovet, ana the 
quo-auions are well supported, Thu stock consima of 74,704 tons, 
aguinst 55 606 tons last year. Refined goods are sveady, 

Corr Ke.—There is a fair average business dong in most descrip- 
tions, at extreme rates, Siock, 10,798 tons, against 9073 vwons in 1S65, 

RICE.—We have no change ww notice iu prices, Ou the whole, 

the murk.t is heavy, Stock, 24,053 vons, agaings 43,534 tons last 
year, 
7 PROVISIONS.—Fine butter is in good requ st, at full prices ; but 
inferior kinds are very guil, Bacon moves otf slowly, at 724, per ews. 
for Wa’erford on board, Hams are firm in price ; but lard 1s droop- 
ing. Other provisions are very cull, 

LALLOW.—The trade is quiet, £.¥.C.,on the spot, is selling at 
472. to 478, 3d, per cws. Stock, 30,500 casks, against 35,656 aitvo last 


ear 
- OILS,—Linseed oil is seliing at £39 per ton, on the spot. Rape is 
offering at £4.10 £50; olive, £41 10s. to £56 59, ; cocoanut, £47 
to £53 108, ; ond fine palm, £43, French turpentine, 47s, per ewt, 

SPIRITS. —The cemand tor rum is inactive, on former terms, 
Brandy is sweady in price; but grain spirits command very lite 
attention, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Meadow hay, £4 4a, to £5 128,; clover, 
£5 5s, vo £6 18a; ond straw, £1 18s, to £258, per toad, 

UOALS.—Neweasile, 138, to 16s. ; Suoderlana, Its, 6d, to 18s, 6d, ; 
other qualiiies, 17s. to 14s, 6d, per von, 

Hors,—'The demand for all kinds of hops is much restricted, yet 
prices are supported, Prices range from 7Us. to 1904. per owt, 

WOOL,—Lue demand is heavy, and the quotations have a drooping 
tendency. 

YOTATOKS,—The supplies are large, and the demand is heavy, at 
from 50a, to 10a, per ton, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, APRIL 20, 


BANKRUPTS.—T, H. CLARKE, Chelmsford, baker.—T. WEST, 
Depttord.—W. W, COGZE, Soho, hou-e-decorator.—G. CLEMENT, 
New North-road, miller.— J. BRETT, Hampton, b-erselier. —H, 
JseSOP, Paddington, deiryman,—W. LubGH, Kentish Town, 
agent vo an iosurance comp.ny.—R BOWLE, Clapbam, nurseryman, 
H. REIDOU'T, Pall mall, talor.—8, CASWELL, Chancery -iane.— 
K. S. BUBB, Sournwark, ait rney’s clerk —G. F, A, HAMPSON, 
Kdgware road, draper's a-sistant, — Mt, HAZL#, St. Mary Axe, 
slut dresser —H, LAGRABFS, rortman-square sayoaker. — J, 
HARDING, Hourslow,—H. PENNEY, Daistou.—. CHAPLIN, 
Hackney, commision agent —J, BLDREDGE, New Bromley, 

lumber.—J, ME sks, New Oxford-treet, eigar impo ter. —J, 

ARPER, Eurton-square, coffee-house keeper. — F, FaNTANA, 
couk.—J, JOHNSON, Croydon, grocer —R. FARR, Weobley, ta:mer 
G. AUSTIN, Ktacerminsver,—G. K, CLIVE, ‘Luns.al, commission 
agnt,—J. LAVERMOKE, Cardiff, shoemaker,—G. TULL, Crevedon, 
endaler.—C, COUCH, Lukeard, licensed victualler.—R, CALDsh, 
Liverpool, coaldealer—W. DANN, Exeter, baker —C, W OOUWARD, 
Khosy Medie, stone mercvans, — J. PEXLELL, Ysrmouth. — 
8. JUNKS, Mabury.—J. GOIDKICK, Liverpool, estate agent. W, 
RUNAYSE, Crewe, iunkeeper—J. SMITH, Ashton, farmer—J_ 
EVANS, Bury, tailor—J., 8, ant Be MAKLAND, Wals.en, 
machinists, RICHARDSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne —T. JA Mis, 
Gianymorfa, farmer—K. CAPPER, Lancport,  voypersmith —J! 
MARSHALL, Kowlund’s Casile, baker- J. G -ODALL, Hanley,— 
W. HaRDING, Merchyr Tydfil, buwher—B. FRANK, Biaenavon. 
watchuaker,-G. WHEELoR, Reading, baker—J. WOOL, West- 
bromwich, serapdeater—W, GRAHAM, Maoningham, carter,— 
G@. WES2, talisbury, builder,~G, COOK, Redditch, beerselier —W. 
KELLY, Dariington, labourer—J 8 JACKSON, Liantairtechan, 
s ation-master—K, ERILCHARD, Penybryn Bethesda, grocer.—W. 
MITCHBLL, Beverley, vadeaier—J. teD, Scamfora, attorney's 
clerk,—J. , SMITd, Mi toa-nex-Gravesend oat milder,—J. 
OWEN, Wellington, geocer’s asaistunt.—J. WOOD, Leeds s>oe- 
maker,—K. PILKING LO», Rawtensiall, coaldealer,.—R, ; O4E. So- 
m framewoik-kuitter.—¥.C STRELLY, Cried, publican.—G. 
BRADLEY, Kipley, blacksmith.—M. GHIFFITH, phefti-ld, spring- 
knife cuder.—G, SIMPSON, Middlesborough, livery-stable keper.— 
J. LAWRENCE, Newcastle, boersaller.—T. STOREY, Kexby, miller, 
W, WOODWARD, Solibull,—E. J, COLEMAN, Eest Dean, saddier, 


fe 
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J. W. PICKERING and EK, LEWIS, Livernoo’, cornbrokers, — J, 
JACKSON, Horninghold, wheelwright —T. BUTTRESS, Tugby. 


"TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 

BANKRUPTS.—J. O'BRIEN, Chelsea, commission agent.—W R, 
SIDNEY, Chelsea, commission agent. —M. TRATTLES, Tottenham, 
carpenter.—G, E. Hi FER, Finsbury-square, runing agent —, 
REYNOLDS, Mampstead-road, earpenter.—f, G, W. MULLAR, 
Kilbarn, surgeon. —C. PIGGOTT, Chatteris, plumber. —R. P. 
CHILDS, Dean-street, upholsterer. — I. SPRING, Haverstock- 
hill, pianotorte-vuner.--C, W. PINEO, Portsmouth, architect.—H, 
TRIPP, Penge, carpenter.—W,. WITT, Fordingbridge, far. er —K, 
CLULTERSUCK, Camden Town, fishmonger.—A. A. BLOXAM, 
Strand, wine merchant,—J. WARD, Paddington, wine merehant,— 
B, T. BYATY, Camberwell, ch:eesemonger.—H. STUBBS, Upper 
Kennington-lsne, earman.—G. PARKER, Southampton, pastry- 
cook.—H NORTON, Penge, Surrev.—K DE WINTER, Borough, 
leather merchant —T, SANDERS, Old Brond-ttreet, contractor.—T, 
M. JOHNSON, Upper Holloway, clerk—F. MUTTER, Batierses, 
grocer. — J. D. TAYLOR, Hammersmith, mesier mariner. — 
J. DENMAN, yde, nuilder—M, MACLEAN, City, merchan'.—J, 
CLARK, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, greengrocer.—J. ‘l. B. LEVER, 
Caledonian-road, railway prter.—J. DIVER, Thetford, Norfolk, 
breaier.—S, INSTONE, Wellington, licensed victualler.—C, BILES, 
Bristol, licensed victualler._J. HAM TON, Tenbury, clerk in holy 
orders.—J, and D, SMITH, Mountain Asb, grocers.—J, BEROY, 
Gomersal, maltster.—W.GRAY and W. JOKDAN, Middlesborough, 
bos and shoe makers—J. TAY(OR, Middlebam, saddler.—C, 
PRICE, Liverpoo}, con'ractor.—W, HARKNESS, Birkenhead, com: 
mission agent ~-W. I)/EELEY, Liverpool, cierk —J. CLAKKE, Liver- 
pool. clerk.—J. JACKsON, Crawshaw Booth, cutton-spint er.— 

t. WOOD, Birmingham, fruiterer.—W, DOWNES, Birmingha: 
gardener—E. HARKISON, Birmingham, patent jet manufact. rer. 
R. MARDI N Hanley, plumber, Ts PATRICK, Leeds, shopseeper, 
J. M. WHITELSY, Armley, grocer.—E. BOLLAND,’ Bat jey.—G, 
ASTUN, Willenha:l, grocer,—R, JACKSON, Wolverhampton, 
chemist.—R. BANNISTER, Barrow-in-turness, ship carpenter,—J. 
NORTON, Witton-cum-Twambrooks, labourer.- R. WO« 'LLIOMS, 
Hereford,— D. NOU.x AN ,Bradtord, beerhouse- kee; er,—T. F. 2 ¥ KTH, 
Bradtord, farcier.—C ALMOND, Middleton, «arpenter. V.WELLS, 
Harlestone, taior—L. YOUNG, Farnborough, fishmonger— 
RK, tr LETCHER, brierly-hill, haulier—T, KaY. Digby Feu, farmer, 
Tt. BIKD, Kverton, Leerhouse-keeper.—W. SIM CSUN, Everton, 
journeyman draper.—G. ROBEBTs, Mouksweod, hayoealer —H, 
WHITKLEY. Birkby, bookkeep r—G. CALVERT. Dalton, joiner, 
J. LUMSDON, Newcastle-upou-Tyne, refreshment-house keeper — 
F. W. HUGGINS, Derby. agent.—J. CHARLTON, Brastington, 
tax-collector.—G. K AY, Wirksworth, farmer.—J, MASSKY, Gubley, 
farmer —T, LAWsON, South Hetton.—J, BENN & TT, Launceston. — 
W. CATCH POLE, Homerton New ‘lown,—h, PEARUE, Holly Hall, 

licensed vinualler—W. EDGERTON, Longton, beerselier —T, 
QvLODWORTH, Ealand, sho maker,—J, SMITH, Newcon Longville, 
saddler,—W. BARFOUOT, Brighton. watchm.ker.—OC, GULUSM TH, 
EKas'bourne, dairyman —R. DODSHON, UVarling'on, cartwrieht,— 
J. WATSON, Great Ayton labourer.—T. CHAPMAN, S»lter Hebble, 
wheelwrixht—J. GILLARD, Dray on, carpenter —A. WILLIAMS, 
Briton Ferry.—K, BACON, Maryiebone, pium ber, 


RYSTAL PALACE—MAY DAY 
(Tuesday pext).—GREAT CHORAL PERFORMANCE of 
the METKOPOLITAN SCHUOLS, Conductor, Mr, G, W. Martin, 
The Great Urchzetra will be filled with the Child:en of the schools 
and other Cho.al Performers, numberiug Five Thousaud Voices, 
Mr. Leigh Wilton will siog ‘ Mariia Luther's Hymn,” and 
“Come if you dar.” The programme will also includs Kngli-h, 
Trish, Scotch, and Welw part songs, &c., by upwards of One 
Thourand Voices to rach para 
Admivio«, Half a Crown, Guinea Searon-ticket holders free, 
Resersed Stalls, Half a Crown, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—MAY 
_ETHARDO at Half-past Six. 


RYSTAL PALACE.--WEDNESDAY 

NEXT, MAY 2.—Mr. CHARLES DICKENS will give one of 

his evlebraved READINGS in the Concert Hall, “ Litile Dombey ” 
has been selectea for she occasion, 

Admission, as usual, One Shilling ; but as, in order fo preserve 
quiet, only ® comparaiy ly limites number can be presens at the 
Meoxding, tick»ts of admission will be issued tu the Concert t4all, One 
Shilling ; or, incluai: g Reserved Seat, Half » Crown, e 

These ‘Tickets, now read: » Should be applied for at once at the 
Palace, or at No.2, Exeter Hall, 


k. W. 8. WOODIN’S BADEN-BADEN 

and UP IN THE AIR, An entirely new Ente,tamment, 

written by T. W. ROBERTSON, Esq. avery E ening at Kight 

(except Saturday); Satarday Mornings at Three, POLY GKAPYHIC 

HaLhb, King Wiiliam-street, Charing-cros, Spring Sofa Sialis, 

5s.: Bal ony Salle, 38.; Area, Zr, ; Amphitheatre, ls, Sualls may 
be secured at the Halil from Eleven 10 Five. 


R, ARTHUR SKETCHLEY’S NEW 


ENTERTAINMENT, “MKS. BROWN AT HOME AND 
AbBUAD,” at the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, EVERY kKVEN- 
ING, at E.ght (except Siturday), Suturday Aivernoon at Three, 
Tickers at the Box Office daily from 1! w5; Mr, Mivcheti’s Royal 
Library, aud all Musicsellors, 


TODARE'’'S 413th Representation. — 

THEATRE OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL.—stodare’s 
orlebrated Marvels of MAGIC and VE» THILOQUIsM, as per- 
formed by him, by command, at Windsor Castle, betore H.M the 
Queen, Nov, 21, 1855: and twice before HR.H. the Prince of 
Wales, June 6, 1805, and March 10, 1866. The new tensstion 
the Marvel of Mecca, the Sphinx, and Swderes celebrated 
Indian Basket Beat. Every Evening at Kight; Wednesdays and 
Saturdays ac Three, Stalls may be secured in advance at the 
Box-office, Ezyptian Hall, open daily from Ten till Siz; and ag 
Mitchell's, Old Bond-street. Aamission, Is, 28, ; Stalla, 34, 

* Alumoet miraculous.” —Vide the ** Limes,” 


DAY, 


HE TRUTH COMING OUT AT LAST! 
THE PATHOLOGY OF CHOLERA. 

‘the “Times” of the 4th of April tella us thats De. Johnson Fas 
found out that hitherto doc ors have treated cholera quive wrove, 
and that purging and vomiting are the oniy means to cure it ‘This 
Le truth Hygeists have kuown wnd pincthed with MOKISGN’S 

ILLS during the lust forty years in cases of Cho.era, No doubt 
we shall soon be told also ,& doecors thas vaccination has been a 
misiake, and that smal/pox also should be treated by purging ana 
v.miting ; of this, also, we bave no doubt; bus woat wili tue sbang 
meee tny who have bad their blood already pokoned by vac- 
cination ? 

‘The plagiarism of the “ Times" and Dr, John son on the Hygeian 
system or James Mcrison, the Hygwiac, is palpable enough, and 
will be known as suca throughout the world, Ic was the same wih 
b eecing ; thousands were sent vo the grave by it, and we were then 
cvolly told thut dectors hud found it » mistake. Now it is the 
same with chole a, Sy it will ee wich +mallpox, which can ba 
ewsily cured by the same mesns—viz., veg-table puration, 

“To that complexion we must come as last, Horatio,” 

An Anti-Vacvination League has bern formed in Loadon, and 
therefore the days of veccinatien are numbered. If, as Dr. 
Johnson says, cholera can be cured ty casvor-vil, how much greater 
mist c€ the chances uf cure if Merisva’s Pills were t ken, wicce that 
medicive at once expels ail noxious matcer or poison frum the bouy ? 
Issued by the BRIiISH COLLEGE OF HAL. H, Eu-ton-road, 

London, for the Society of Mygeists, this 9.n way of April, 1866, 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES, 

ME: JOHNSON’SAMERICAN SOOTHING 
SYRUP.—This efficacious Bemedy has been in general use 

tor upwards of Forty Years anid has preserveo numerous Children 
when suffering from Convulsions arising .rom ywingul Dentitin, 
Aa soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the gums cooled, and the inflammation re- 
duced, This invaluable preparation contains no Narcotic, mor 
auy dangerous ingredient whatever, It is, therefore, as ‘inno- 
cent as efficacious, tending to produce the Teeth with ease; aua sa 
) cearacrey that no child will refuse to let its Gums be ruubed with ity 
‘arents should be very particular to ask for Johnson's American, 
Soothing Syrup, and to notice that the name of HAKGLAY and 
SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, London, are on the Stamp afixed to 


i Price 2s, 9d, per Botue. 
HL OR OD ¥Y W SE, 
REDUCTION 1N PRICE, 

R. J. COLLIS BROWN &'S CHLORODYN & is now sold in bottles 
at Ie, 1fd., 2s. Od., 4s, 6d., and Ils, double quantity, COUGHS, 
COLD3, ASTHMA, BKONCAITIs, NEURALGIA, &c., are imme- 
diately »elieved. 

CAUCTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. Coils 
Browne's Colorodyne” on the Governmest ttaup. Overw 
medical testimony accompanies exch bowle, Sole manufacturer, 
J. T, DAVENPORT, 
33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, 
“ A GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
with a pradent uxe, bas raved many « life; and yet we 
think the idea might be improved upon and reduced to & more 
sin.ple form. Take some good compound, such as Cockle’s Anti« 
bilious Pills, and we find that the desired end may be obtained 
without seales aud weights or little mysterious compartments ang& 
enchanted bottles wich orystal stoppers, Others might be used, baa 
Cockle’s Pills as texted by many thousands or persona, and found 
to auswer their purpose so well, may be set down as the bess,” 
INSTANT BELISE snp eg tt CURE OF 
Asthma, Consumption, [ufiuenza, Coughs, Cold~, and all aisorders 
- the Heeauh, ‘Throat, and Lungs, is insured oy - 
D*: LOCOUK’S POLMON IC WAFERS, 
Price 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. per Sold by all Draggists, 
BP alate, FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
excellent remedy for Gout and Stomarhic disorders of every 
kind, ans as # mild aperient fur deliosve constitutions.—172, New 
Hond-st., London; and all respectable Chemists throughout the word. 
OBNS and BUN IONS.—A gentleman, many 
years tormented with Corns, will be happy to afford others 
the information by which he obtained their ame aes ina 
short period, witheut pain or any inconvenience, Forward 
on a stamped envelope to F, KINGSTON, Egq., Cheam, Surrey, 


ore 


VENING CHIMES. For Pinas 
I. LIEBICH. 38; free for 19 ge hy "ee 
Sundey scene, with belis, a 


. Will repay the Jearner."—Dablin Daily 
HE MUSICAL BOX. Caprice for Piano. 


By I. LIBBICH. 34; freefor 19 stamps, An extraordinsry 
pianoforte gem, quite sensational, and easy for ladies to play from 


Loeb : ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-strect, W. — 
Now ready, One Shilling, No. 77, 
sete 
for MAY. With 1 
CONTENTS. 
The Chapa" SPs With an Illustration. 


Burton at the 
oe xe and his Brother 
xm— takes 


Possession, 
aya pithe teas Literature. Part III. By Matthew Arnold, 


Beauty in the Wood, 


(With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fifth (contin 


‘The Law 


|, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


One Shilling, 
Fe 


This 
THE Y NUMBER 0) 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 

Adsielie's Oath. By the 

Coapeee TY + Ravensbird's Arrest,—Cha) 
—Chap' 


Author of “East Lynne.” 


Night's Story. 


Fuss and Li aga R4 the Cuthor of “ Grasp your Nettle.” 
Archie Lovell. the Author of ** Mis Forrester." Chapter XV. 
Mr. Duranv’s Geneon Chapin XVI. The Bridge of Bighs.— 


Coe 3 XVIL Faken eck or 
‘astes and Commons, 
Story, 


A Quaker Pepy: 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New r Burlington: vatreet. 


This day is published, 


ACMILLAN’ SS) MAGAZINE, 
No. LXXIX. For MAY, 1868. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
1-—OLD BIB DOUGLAS By the Hon Hoa. Mrs, NORTON. 
VITI.—Poradise. 


xx Letter, 
2.—The Bducation of Engiishwomen in the Sixteenth Century, 
L. 
3-90 ih Nile, A Letter from Lady Duff Gordon, 
4 
5.—Orandock Nowell: ‘A Tale of the New Forest, By Richard 
Doddridge Blackmore. XLIX,—LIL. 
6.—Friedrich Rilokert. By L.A. 
7.—The Black Cross, 


R'—Sunbeams on the Sea. By E. K. 
of the French. 


8 
0.— Marie Amelia: Ex-Queen 
10,—The Camp in Canada, By John H. Kennaway, 


11,—Robin Hood and the By William Jones, 
12. t and Counter: Cant. 
Volume XIIL. es ene cloth, price 7s. 64., is now ready, 
MACMILLAN and 
_Sold ld by ail Booksellere, N: at all Railway Stations, 
MaAneate FOR LADIES. 
In stiff Paper Covers, ye cn Mine ae. 


IN-DOOR PLANTS, AND HOW TO GROW THEM; for the 
Drawing-rooni, Balcony, and Greenhouse. 


Py redetin | FOR ORNAMENT AND DECORATION, and How 
to Arrange Them, 


it 
SONG BIRDS AXP 7 now a bore, pane 28 THEM. 


eat and oak ama irk witmay be tnd pig try 
AGSTER'S BIBDPS;. Small and Large, 


all the pringipal ch Pasammoster-row, London. 
Highth Btition, 18th Thousand, price 2s, 6d, post-fres 33 stamps, 
UNT oN THE SKIN: a Guide to the 


Frontispiece, 


r Lanett. London : T- RIOHARDS, 37, Great Quosn- 

«nat published (gratis), = 

ry GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 
tolved by her Majesty the Empress of the French, 


once obtain, gratis, oF Cornt-Maben 
THOMSONS now Dlustration, chow veritable MODE Dit 
L'IMPERATRICE. ~~ 


TANOPORTES. —MOORE and MOORE 

becomes the aay of the ane Whale, pty 

Finnon, Bios quarter ; Deawing-room fodel Cottage, £3 ite 

; ‘Oblique Grands, 5 quarter; Cottage 

oy gp per quarter, These! ‘are war- 
ranted, and of the best manufasture, Extensive Ware-rooms, 

1% and 106, BISHOPSGATE-STREBT, E.C. 

J eward, ; Honoursbie 

Mention for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, 


OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System 
rte to Sa 2 *. 2 to, ices eet 


per quarter.— i0¢and 


M OORE and MOORE extend their Three- 
yeara’ System of Niot and 165, Bihopepete-eaenty BO 


PDIANOFORTES, TWENTY-ONE 


5 te 60 guineas, 
4, ry-pavement, Established 1837, 


lia YOUR HOUSE with the best 
AREHOUSES, Hetabliched 2b. 100, New lllusteaved Gotsionea 
pw bo gratis and tree. 

Deane and Ce., King Willlam-cevot, London Bridge, 
Medals,'London, 1851 and 1863 ; New York, Paris, and Dublin, 
| dee = HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, 

THE PURITY, DELICACY OF FLAVOUR, 
and nutritious Gt this Cocoa, as well as oot great facility 
with which it ve fomleene 
A STANDARD ARTICLE OF OF GiNERAL CONBUMPTION, 
for inval: pad an, 
___ STRONGLY BI BECO: RXDED BY MEDICAL MEN. 
Makers to the Quean and Prince of Wales, 

RY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ABE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMBEAT, 
rapidly increasing in public favour, 


(HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Breakfast, 


C HOCOLAT-MENIER, for Eating, 


(20COL AT. MENIER. Pure, wholesome, 
YY and delicious. Consumption exoseds 5,000,000 1b, 


ENIER’'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 
Warehouse, 28, Henrietta-st, Strand, London Sold everywhere, 

Ths DUTY being REDUCED, 
| lineman RA a” EIGHTPENCE 


sine okies aie signed, 
demiam §, 


i» London ; 
As provection against imitations, genuine 


(1) 


POPONAX.—PIESSE and LUBIN. 
“ Sweet issue of « more swest-smelling sire. 
2 00, Dae. oti "Pitot Aven 


» 4 | HL 


procession 0: a hymn ( 
Popular one,’ Sun of my Soul’, and the Come leding wouter, 88 


COBNHILL MAGAZINE 
lustrations, 


r V. Putting her to the 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES APRIL 25, 1080 
L and CO, te inspection to their ARKINS and GOTTO’S CROQUET, B 
ee “(conTeata rs an tara SKIRTS, yn all | Ete it an twee, Laden” Foo 
| ee we dan om, rs tres W._| oa pnd i ao Rane 
an 


snibencing an ron fee bee se variety of perfectly 
php Hl ivf ben placed very early) 


at Prices (owing too om oe 
Patterns tree—PETER ROBINSON, 16 163, Oxford-atreet, 


LAIN 
a = Sonapgosnes ot wae we have 


guineas the Full 
PETER’ ir rand 104 t0'108 (or Ostord-street.") 
A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF 
Re 


Dress, 
Patterns tree. PETE GOBINSON, 104 to 108, Oxford-direct, 


R Ps 8 H 
EW STRIPES AND FLA COLOURS, 
fromm £2100. 04. tn 4h golnene the Extra Full Dress, 


seta Goat me for 
as oe most ee for Seeing. 
Patterns free PETER ROBINSON | 104 to ‘os, 0 Oxtord-tixect, — 


ENTIRELY NEW FABRIC FOR DRESSES, 
IAGONAL SPRING SILK POPLIN, 


Eminently adapted for the present and iarpronchin eeason. 
This desirable article, the wear Ot which is roarantediy 
had plain, stri or checked, and in an unusually large 
ment of Rich New Colours, 
Soe, and 388 6d. the Full Dress. Patterns free. 


Ee es aly be of the 


several thousand pieces of this article, is can be p 


P“£TER KRORINSON'S, 104 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


FOR LADIES’ MORNING DRESSES, NEW PRINTED 
RENCH CAMBRICS and BRILLIANTS, 


Printed and Plain Piqués, &e, 


surpad the productions of any previous # axon. 


lopartment 
Patverns free.—PETER ROBINSON’ 'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, W. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF NEW 


‘aes ‘eine B aot LAC&#S8, 
upon Black, loured grounds, 
Laas hy 

ai teamed a re 
__ Patterns freo.—PETAM | ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 


FOR WEDDINGS, CONFIRMATIONS, &c. 


HITE MUSLIN AND GRENADINE. 
Several thousand Dresses (Pure White), Striped, Pisin, and 
from 7s, 93. to 14s. $d. the Rxtrn Full Dregs. 
_ joie nom orgy. 
Patterns post ETEE ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxtord-te, W. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, NEW 


MA4"tLEs and JACKETS, 
ited variety, 
from 28s. 64. to 20 guineas; 


PRTEI ROBINSUN'S, 108 t 0 105, 5, Oxtorkcerest, Ww. 


PAISLEY AND FRENCH 


OVEN OaCHMBRE SHAWLS, 
=f mypest 


from % ar, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 sg ifs, Oxford -streot, w. 
CACHMERE AND SILK WOVEN 


from 2 
PETER ROBINSON'S, ies to 08, 


ba stooet, W 
AMILY - MOU 


Dy IBBED | ‘BLACK SILKS, at 2s, “ja. 
Pie memerkathy eee ga wetol Bik te alike on both 
4 pattern will be. 


aides, 
ROHLNSON: 
Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 266 to 263, Regent-atreet, W. 


La@e sittbk s 
£20,000 of Black Bike 
Paterna free “PETER. HOBTNOON', 


ecidepa, S08 to 2 262, Regent-strect, W. 
EW SILKS—PATTERNS FREE, 


«ies, l-3 " yards, 


Checked a 12 yards, 
Also a variety 
JOHN enya and arcs rat 


ENO CURTAINS, . 


pelea rary of Curtains, best qualitiea, 
HN HAR tnd 80N, Ludgate-hill. 


7 HERE to BUY a DRESS this SEASON. 
The following are a few of the LOTS now SELLING 
«t BROOKS and CO.’S, 
Righemm, Borough, Southwark, 
ariety of the New ae Poplins, 


ards long, 12s. 6d. 


7 
PF 


Picora of printed Glacé Alpacas, 8) ard, 
Plain Giaeé A) pasty een 

100 Pieces of ew Striped Alpaca, in bck and w hite, brown and 

waite, and vieiet and white, im all widths, Ohd. the yard ; original 
8. 3d, 

Etegently trimmed made-up Robes, with materials for bodd' 
from ids. to 25s., the latter made of excellent material and ook 
novelty in the trimming. 

with several thousand of Striped end Chéné 


8, Mantles, 
Dreexs, made-ap Skirrs for Walking, 
a, Parasols, &e., which w! be found 


< ation. of every 
secess will al 
an Ready ease ne hy ways be found. in Conduit-rtreet when 
19 and 40, New Bond-street, and $5, Conduit-street, 


HE ARCADE, New. Oxford - street, 
HENRY GLAVE, 531 to 837, New Ortord-etrent and No. 1 to 


6, Arcade adjoining. Bargains in Spriag Dresses—Glac’ Mohair, 
fa. Od and Ze, Nd. ; Chen Mohaire, Gs, 114, and 12a, 9d. ; Black 
Ground | Foularta, ida, 9d, the ee 


ows, 8, Plaits, , Braids, Band, Wigs, —— 
De, and every thee ef OOLLE Perfume 
7“) Bishopsyate-sureet Within. Eptablihed 7! 5 yearn. 
WALKERS PATENT PENELOPE 
P 


and Manutectaree to her Maj Queen's Works, 
reaham-stzvet, London, via 


sides, £5 5a,— 66, Newgate-st,, and cus, Bey 


8 IL K § 
Great demand ie still tre have had prod Sits wos most + Seienabte 


Poult esol pa maee ah ig ae 
tuaker ot ‘corded Silks moron of ach are both sides alike), from 3 


SILK LYONS FOULARDA and 


POPLI ® 6§&, 


can be 
assort- 


Having purchased the manufacturer's entire stack, sounting to 
th rocured 


A vast collection of new and very elegant designs, whieliquite | dance of 
Special avention is crave to the uousually large Stock for ladies’ 


PATENT REVERSIBLE SHAWLS, ae 


"F, THOMAS 104 00. $1 New | Patent 
° peotaciog work alie upon both 


Ant’ ‘aca, in White, Hinck, and all thenew Colours, at 4) guiness the ONOGRAMS,—The Last New Desi 
House, Frith- street and Old Com pton-strest, parhdee am pili vied tan! 
- ———-——_ | of superior Note, 100 Envelopes, for 51; Best ditto, te, 6d.; 
10, 000. wae eee e URGMICHARL, Homidic 207, King’e-roak, 
—_— one ae novel materials, SW. 5 
font guineas AGIC PHOTOGRAPH.—Surpr a 
. ir isin an 
miege tig Oca Lah gy pe Nae interesting amusement. Bvery one is able to rodtce, with 
Rich M Foreign Silk Jackets. a few drope of water, an iestaaenaoes Fivecgreeh. Js. the Packet, 
14 muines, 3 guineas, 3 7 4 guiness, _ ne rod gy eg from the 
Ver) Bthe Novelties iungraved in Chalk. FRUWIRTE, and CO., 146, Cheapalde BO. 50N, 
‘ost-free, ee ee ee ee eS ae ee ee 
AMOTT and COMPANY, Mantle-makers, AGIO PORTRAITURE.—To be enab 
6) and 62, St. Paul's-churchyard. Ps of weet Eni, qeantng ending fun and abled 
EW SPRING DRESSES,  1866.| row cate devi  Seacanpe to to Nomen ARGEARES SOR 
New Aipsens, 7a, 11d. d. twelve yards, monerals and an ote en EG dozen, ve 
hea * 
MPoplin a in Russe, ids, Ba. 12 ya be returned, with the original, within ten dayn 


Uhéné Mexique, 160, 94. 12 yards, 
Now (pace Nou = veaux de Londres, 
170. 11d. and 22s, 22a, 6, 12 yards, 
Ww 


NE QUIRE BEST NOTE PAPER Rand 


45 BEST ENVELOPES, Stamped with Neme, Monograms, 

ahaa toe. Od. 12 yards, Initial, in Colour, 1s, ; post-free, 1 here or GRANGER, 

14s, 9d, 81 y: Cheap Siationer, 308, High jon; and the Borough 
Ei be Saas ~ Bazaar, 95 and 98, High-street, 


O MESMERISTS and Others.—A 

Gentleman wishes to meet with some one who is highly 
pipes i ag 3 when Mesmerieed, or one who Sees in Crystal.— 
Address, T. 8., Post-office, Newland-terrace, Kensington, Lendon, 


ABDNERS LAMPS, 


1 guinea 12 yards, 
Diagonal Indian Poplins, 
£1 78, 6d. 12 yaras ; 30inches wide. 
The new Pekin Cloth, 18e. 94, 
Soie de Cryatal, +, 


The new 
£1 Sa, 


AMOTT and comPANY, 61 and 6%, 8 62, St. Paul’s-churebyard. 
peur DE ROUBAIX, Plain and ape 
Ganpxx RS’, 458 and 454, STRAND, 

Four Doors from 
Tlustrated 


varieties carefully to 
om Nn my wear. Trench Merinoy Souble, width. af tn . is 
tothe public by this Gan without a togle complet LAOKS’ FENDERS and FIREIRONS 
sent HARVEY and 0O., Lam! House, Westminster Black Fenders Design always on Sho we 
aaah © Bronset Feadtes 10s. to 30a, 
ILK DRESSES for MORNING or Sept Stoel ant Gemonin, Gin. t0:1800. 
BYENING WEAR, delicately printod by Freuch artistes on wwing-rootn Ditto, 108, 6d. to 60s, 
350, oa, Se ee 60 france. Patterns avers the wet as Be 
sent,—HABVEY and CO,, Lambeth Mouse, Ls Be ae containing na 80 Engra ings rs Prices, gratia, or sent 
Orders a’ e geDi carriage~' 
AKER and CRISP’S Richard and John Slack, 336, Strand (opposive Bomenet House), 


Large Assortment of Drese Fables, from 88, 0d, Full Dress, 


Bakes and CRISP'S 
ci from £1 10s, 6d, Full Dress. 


TEEL DRAWING- ROOM hen cegy oa St, 
Bronzed Parlour Fenders, 4s, Horsey Gussie, 
proved aa 4a. ta SIa MONG ad es Teel 
sect pont-tree, 186 and 187, Ti 


paaee and OBISP’ You are 


Bek and ORISP’S tthe a hy ée., ine gant 
CASS Peck ham-grove, 


the hour, Jan. 19, "66. 


ANK OF NEW. ZEALAND. 

BANKERS TO THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT OF 

NEW ZEALAND, THE PROVINCIAL OOVEANMENTS oF 
AUCKLAND, CANTERBBUKY, OTAGO, &e., &c. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, £600,000, RESERVE FUND, £133,000, 
ECCA SHAWL8S—FARMER and one 


Head st— 
ROGERS ha’ Jout repnbved., Sienst Zoe Initia, sevens) eosve wae 
x Cashmere Shaw is, which they are now selling —_ 


‘Worked Shewls and Scarfs, suitable Dunston Cresk ae 
River én 


Mea ia, io Te agen 300 t0 200 guineas, 


Muslins from 66, 94. Full Dress. — 


AKER and CRISP’S 
Mantes, Jackets e., from 108 


| ee and CaIste 
and Cambrica, Patterns free. 
ce ia ‘Baker and Crisp, 10 198, “Hewent-nireet, 


pt Address, 55, 
rwell, London, s 790 were retailed 


ES, JACKETS, ROBES, &c. 
and ROGERS are row with their New ot interest shes fixed 
Sec oho dm omer] i 
M1, 17a, 17 175, 179, Regent-street. nate Bt te 


fr 
novelty introduced for many yeara, FARMER and ROGERS given wih the “Illusteated London News” 
are the ouly Ageate in Eng ingland for this new and beautiful Patent w 


“ All the effect of an Indian Shawl, at one third the price.”"—See 


“Moening Pose 1 75,175,170, Regent-ateent, een MLOWED-SEEDS post-free 


- UDGA TE-HILL T T LO N| eaoh—Hara Anovale on ang Py 10m radon oa So 
A STA eee fee =" 4: 
NOW OPEN in connection with the Farringdon-strect | Terieticn 56. i,% varistion. 20, 62. Bienniale ald Fesermials, 50 
Station ; either within three minutes’ walk of Fie rete ae Cotulogues gratin, es . 
‘t, SIMPSON and COMPANY, B. J. EDWA GDS, 222, Strand, W.C.; and 25, Bishopagate-street 

Wholesale and Retail Drapere and Silkmercers. Tho largest Stock | within, E.C. 7 
ee ete jilks, General Drapery, and Fancy Goods. 

Meee et, Bovand 12, Voringd si Valet from UM. | Fy) RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
ee ee spgedy a incon of indi Paya gene ea 

LD MARSALA WINE, guaranteed the |}, jersey, render Wholesale, Barcis 


, free from acidity or 7 bm on much hone Farringdon- street 
One Guinea per dozen. A genuine TS 
( YAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE 


fine old ae ter dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen, rail- pai 
W. D. WATSON, Wins Merchant, 72 and 73, Great Ruseell-street 
Established 154). 


(corner of bloomsbury-equare), London, W.C.' 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALES.—The above Ales 
are now being sui = lied in the finest condition, in Bottles and 
lpn nage TODD, and CO., at their New 
London Br: age Stores, London Bridge, a0, 


CUBRY or MULLIGATAWNY Ser pd 
Powder, and Curry Sauce, from all Sauce 


enders 
CROSSE and Hag Wi Prego the Qe, 


NO MORE MEDICINE, 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA | ARABICA 
INVALIDS’ and INFANTS’ FOO! 


’ 
EXHIBITI —This celebrated old Irish gained | Testores perfect di ion, nerves, Sead Ries hesdie liver, 
the Dublin Prize Medel. ie ee en ei oe ref sleep, functional regularity, and to the most 
Sold in bottles, 38, 8d. each, at the retail houses or enfeebled, removing speedily and indi- 
in London; by the agen in the 1 towns in England ; (dyspepsia), habit ee ae and 
os wholemnla. 2 8, Crest Windmili-street, Lendon, Ww. be folded eana pgm alos ats of Srey Tempest po 
teal, pink label, and cork, * Kinahan's Li. Whisky. Phcumatien, 4 poms ncn — head oars, 
BROWN AND POLSON'’S palpitation, Dearcburn, hes hi we debhiity, dla crampe, 
paAteytr cca FLOUR. Hin sonmariion, Se. e,00Dcare anual {3 tnwec lH 
1 Ib,, 28, 94. ; 12 1b., 3e,; 24 Tb, 408, "ind On, 77, Regont- 
oitiLnaas Die. ee re ui Sa te pre 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, counterfeit cheap kinds are some- 
times substituted instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


“ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” LIVER OTL.—* Where the general health is impaired and 
OLMANS’ STARCH.—Prize Medals were | sm™sistion in progrors.” omserves SK, HEN Y MARSH. Phyyean 
awarded at the Great Bebivinions of Y a en and also | animating effects of a regular daily course of this animal Oil are 

the Only Britieh Medal at the Dublin Exhibi 865,— Sold by all highly satisfactory, Its favourable action on the system is reno- 
Grocers and Druggista.—J. and J. vating; it checks progressive ses the yieldir g 
health, rebuilds, aa it were, the tottering frame, and brings, about « 


PURVEYORS TO H.RH, THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prize Medal, 


capsuled Bot and 9a, b: De de 
ANSAR, HAKBOMD, nid OOo faa bby Se Spgs A 


AMES LEWIS'S NEW SUBLIME OLIVE 
OLL SOAP, recommended as the most emollient ever i 


ry, 6, Bastiett'e- buildings, 
Molburn, Loudon. SAP 


HO’S YOUR DOCTOR? MORISON'S 
PILLS. Prepared only at the British College of Health 
Buston-read, Landon, and old every where, 


NDIGESTICN, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are quickly removed by that well-known 


remedy, 
- FRAMITON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, Price la, lad. and Ya, 9d. per box. 


Hoe SS iS] PIL L 8—NO 

UNCERTAINTY.—Theae admirable es act directly on 

sy8tem, remove all obstructi to regularity of fonction, Kerb 
ige tion, and rouse the liver, Eitneye, and minor Orgaus to 

healthy action, In all filmessea Hollowsy’s Pills prove 

able, 


»OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
An Oriental Botanical Preparation. 

‘This Royally patronised and Ledies-emeemed Specific realises a 
Healthy Purity of Complexion and # Softness and Delicacy of skin. 
ene, Bae 55 Dall on pn ifying, it eradicates all Cutineous 
Eruj Price 4s. 8d. a d 8s, 64, per bottle, 
bol 7 Duiconamers my by Chemists and Verfumers, Ask 
for“ ROW LANDS’ KALYDOR,” avd eee, of spurious and 

icles under the name of “ Kaly 


OD- er OIL from Newfoundland, first 


» and finest bem new thie season, by THOMAS 
RMaTInG 7 79, St. Peul’s-ch: yard, EO, "Sold in bottles; half- 
eer Is, 64, ; pints, 2s, Od, ; quarts, 58., imperial 


OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 
eer rte 


GES, a pee 
which dre daily recommended by the ity as the most effectual, | London Printed and Publishell at the Odes, 3, Cathestne-airesty be 
Spe cuvenions penety $e & Geld in Boxes, the Parish of St. Mary-lo-Strand, in the County af Mi . by 
1s, ; and Tins, 96, 94, each, by . Keating, 79, St. Peul’e-church- See NOE, 5, Canaan, Sires, aforemid,—SaTUB DAY 
» Londen, Be at 


